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PREFACE 


N 


ingenious Gentlemen, 
whom I have taken the 
Liberty of diſſenting 
from in the following Pages, have 
either rightly underſtood Mr. Locle, 
or have themſelves been rightly un- 
derſtood by me, is intirely ſubmit- 
ted to the Judgment of others. 
As to the learned Author of An 
Enquiry into the Nature of the Hu- 
man Soul, 1 ſhall here only beg Leave 
to obſerve, that, if he had thought 
it proper to have confined himſelf 


to 


OW far the learned and 


2 * = . 
E © Tat SA aud <A EGS; or 
— 


to the Demonſtration of the Soul's 


Immateriality, and to the Proof of 
the real, but dependent Exiſtence 
of Mareer, he had been confined 


to a Taſk, to which he has ſhewn 
himſelf abundantly equal. 

But tis plain, the ingenious Au- 
thor judged ſomething more to be 
e The Victory could not 
be comple at, without numberleſs 
Attacks upon Mr, Locke: With what 


5 Succeſs, let the judicious Reader 
determine. | | 


P. . It is the firſt Edition of 
Dr. Butlers Book, which is here 
made uſe of. But the ſecond Edi- 


tion both of the . and of 
Dr. Watts's Eſſays. 
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Mr. LOC KES 
SENTIMENTS 


Relating to 


Perſonal Identity, &c. 


= 
bp * 
1 * 


AT Perſons of acknowledged 
Candor and Ingenuity may ſome- 
times miſtake the Meaning of the 
beſt of Writers, ſeems plain from 


tation on Perſonal Identity, Who tho' he has 
carefully diſtinguiſh*'d between Mr. Locke, and 
_ thoſe who have made a very abſurd and wicked 
Uſe, of what is ſaid by him upon this Subject; 
yet that he has not every where rightly appre- 
hended him, will I hope appear from the follow- 
ing Reflections. But firſt, Dr. Builer obſerves, 
that 


B 6© Great 


[2] 

“ Great Difficulties have been raiſed by ſome 
c concerning Perſonal Identity, or the Sameneſs 
<< of living Agents, That ſtrange Perplexities 
« have been raiſed about the Meaning of that 
ce Identity or Sameneſs of Perſon, which is im- 
ce ply*d in the Notion of our living Now and 
« Hereafter, or in any two ſucceſſive Moments. 
„And that the Solution of theſe Difficulties 
« hath been ſtranger than the Difficulties them- 
« ſelves, For Perſonal Identity has been ex- 
<« plain'd ſo by ſome, as to render the Inqui- 
ry concerning a future Life, of no Conſe- 
« quence at all to Us, the Perſons who are 
„ making it. Now when it is aſked, wherein 
« Perſonal Identity conſiſts, the Anſwer ſhould 
cc be the ſame, as if it were aſked, wherein con- 
ce fiſts Similitude or Equality, That all Attempts 
« to define, would but perplex it.“ 

Had Gentlemen, who treat of this Subject, 
made a proper Uſe of Mr. Locke's Obſervations, 
Jam perſuaded many of thoſe Difficulties and 
Perplexities the Dr. complains of, had been entire- 
ly avoided. > : 

The Difficulty or Obſcurity, fays Mr. 
Locke, that has been about this Matter, ra- 
ce ther riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from 
% any Obſcurity in Things themſelves, For 
« whatever makes the ſpecifick Idea, to which 
a the Name is apply'd, if that Idea be ſteadily 
„ kept to, the Diſtinction of any thing into 

« the Same and Divers, will eaſily be conceived, 
and there can ariſe no Doubt it.“? 


nee a late excellent Treatiſe, entituled, The Analogy of 
Religion Natural and ReveaPd, to the Conſtitution and Courſe 


of Nature P. 11. P. 301. + Hum. Und. B. II. C. 27. H 28. 
| Indeed 
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Indeed ſuch an „ Explanation of Perſona! 
„Identity (which the Dr. mentions) as render 
&« the Inquiry concerning a future Life of no Con- 

&« ſequence at all to us, may, it is greatly to be 
« fear*d, proceed from a much worſe Principle. 

As to Perſonal Identity itſelf, if a Doubt 
ſhould ariſe, whether a Perſoan was the ſame to 
Day, he was Yeſterday ; it would, I preſume, 
be very neceſſary to enquire, what was meant 
by Perſon, before any ſatisfactory Anſwer could 
poſſibly be given. But when Men had ſettled 
amongſt themſelves, what they meant by this 
Term, they might, I think, very eaſily agree, 
whether he were the /ame, or a different Perſon. 
So that I muſt beg leave to diſſent from this 
Gentleman's Opinion, that all Attempts to de- 
fine Perſonal Identity, or That, in which it con- 
ſits, would but perplex it. I rather take what he 
immediately ſubjoins, to be much righter, that 
there is no Difficulty at all in aſcertaining the Idea. 
Tho? the Difference between This, and ſettling 
the Definition®, ſeems to me rather in the Ex- 

preſſion, than the Thing itſelf. But this inge 
nious Writer thus proceeds: 

« Upon the Conſciouſneſſes of ones Self or 
ones own Exiſtence in any two Moments, 
e being compared, there immediately ariſes to 
the Mind the Idea of Perſonal Identity. | This] 
* Compariſon, not only gives us the Idea of 
cc Perſonal Identity, but alſo ſhews us the Iden- 
« tity of ourſelves in thoſe two Moments: 

The preſent, ſuppoſe, and that immediate- 
ly paſt, or the prevent, and that, a Month, 


See Locke's H. Und. B. III. C. 4. 86. 
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*< a Year, or twenty Years paſt.” Or in other 
„Words, by reflecting upon That, which is 
© myſelf now, and That, which was myſelf 
© twenty Years ago, I diſcern They are not 
two, but one, and the ſame Self.“ * 

Again, Every Perſon is conſcious, that he 
c jg now the ſame Perſon or Self he was, as far 
c back as his Remembrance reaches; ſince when 
any One reflects upon a paſt Action of his own, 
« he is juſt as certain of the Perſon who did that 
« Action, namely Himſelf, the Perſon who 
* now reflects upon it, as he is certain that the 
Action was at all done, Nay very often a 
«© Perſon's Aſſurance of an Action having been 
« done, of which he is abſolutely aſſured, 
« ariſes wholly from the Conſciouſneſs that he 
« Himſelf did it.“ ＋ 

What the Dr. here maintains, does not ſeem 
very different from what 1s laid down by Mr. 
Locke: Who affirms „ it to be the ſame Con- 
« ſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf to 
4 himſelf. — And that as far as any intelli- 
gent Being can repeat the Idea of any paſt 
« Action with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it had of 
ce it at firſt, and with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it 
has of any preſent Action; ſo far it is the 
« ſame Perſonal Self. For it 1s by the Conſci- 
<« ouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and 
« Actions, that it is Self to [ſelf now, and ſo 
«<< will be the ſame Self, as far as the ſame Con- 
« ſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt, or to 
«© Come. The ſame Conſciouſneſs unitin 
* thoſe Diſtant Actions into the ſame Per/on.”|| 


Megs oh „301. 302. I Ibid. p. 308. 
Hum. Und. B. II. C. 27. 910. 


But 
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But how far theſe Gentlemen do really agree, 
will better appear hereafter, 

% Tho' Conſciouſneſs, ſays Dr. Butler, does 
<« thus aſcertain our Perſonal Identity to ourſelves; 
ce yet to ſay, that Conſciouſneſs makes Perſo- 
* nal Identity, or is neceſſary to our being the 
« fame Perſons, is to ſay, that a Perſon has not 
<« exiſted a ſingle Moment, nor done One Acti- 
on, but what he can remember; indeed none 
e but what he reflects upon. And one ſhould re- 
de ally think it ſelf-evident, that Conſciouſneſs 
© of Perſonal Identity preſuppoſes, and therefore 
& cannot conſtitute Perſonal Identity, any more 
„than Knowledge in any other Caſe, can con- 
« ſtitute Truth, which it preſuppoſes.” * 

It muſt appear perfectly evident from theſe 
Objections, not only that Dr. Butler's Idea of 
Perſon here differs from Mr. Locke's, and which 
we ſhall more fully obſerve hereafter ; but that 
the Dr. did not here reflect, that Mr. Locke ex- 


preſsly makes a Diſtinction betwixt the ſame 


Man, and the ſame Perſon T. And therefore it 
will be very proper to conſider in this Place, 
what Mr. Locke means by Perſon or Self; and 
what by Perſonal Identity. 

« Perſon then he defines, a thinking intelli- 
ce gent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, 
ec and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame think- 
e ing Thing in different Times and Places; 
& which it does only by that Conſciouſneſs, 
&« which is inſeparable from Thinking.” | 
Again, Self is that conſcious thinking Thing 
* which is ſenſible, or conſcious of Plea- 


* The Analogy, c. p. 302. + H. Und. B. II. C. 27. 
915. 20, || Ibid. $9. 
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e ſure and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Mi- 
* ſery, and ſo is concern'd for elf, as far as 


c that Conſciouſneſs extends.“ 


« By this Conſciouſneſs [every intelligent Be- 
4e ing] finds himſelf to be the ſame Self, which 
ce did ſuch or ſuch an Action ſome Years ſince, 
« by which he comes to be happy or miſerable 
&< now.“ Þ 1 

« Perſon, as I take it, is the Name for this 


« Self. Wherever a Man finds what he calls 


C Himſelf, there I think another may ſay is the 
« ſame Perſon, It is a Forenſick Term, appro- 


. < priating Actions and their Merit; and ſo be- 


« longs only to intelligent Agents capable of a 
« Law, and Happineſs and Miſery, This Per- 
<« ſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent Exiſtence 
<« to what is paſt, only by Conſciouſneſs, wheres 
e by it becomes concern'd and accountable, 
« owns and imputes to 7/elf paſt Actions, juſt 
ec upon the ſame Ground, and for the ſame 
ce Reaſon it does the Preſent.” || 

Moreover, Since Conſciouſneſs always ac- 


companies thinking, and *tis That that makes 
Every One to be what he calls Se; and 


<« thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other 
<« thinking Things; in This alone conſiſts Per- 
&« ſonal Identity, i. e. the Sameneſs of a rational 
Being: And as far as this Conſciouſneſs can 
be extended backwards to any paſt Action, 


or Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of 


« that Perſon; it is the ſame Self now it was 
<« then; and *tis by the ſame Self with this pre- 
c ſent One that now reflects on it, that That 
Action was done,” ** 


* Hum. Und. B. II. C17. + Ibid, C.27. 25. 
| Ibid 526. bid. 59. B 
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By comparing which together, I think it 
muſt appear ſufficiently plain, that by Perſon, 
Mr. Locke does not mean either a Man, or any 
other living Agent, in general; but only ſuch 
a Rational Being, as is actually conſcious of its 
own Behaviour; capable of a Law, and anſcer- 


able for its Actions. So that conſequently One 


in a Phrenſy, notwithſtanding his being a Man 
or living Agent, would not however, according 
to Mr. Locke, be eſteem'd a Perſon, ——For 


whatever Subſtance there is, ſays he, without Con- 
ſeiouſneſs, there is no Perſon*, As to Perſonal J- 


dentity, This conſiſts in Identity of Conſciouſneſs, 
and in That alone. His Reaſon is, —— It 
ce being the ſame Conſciouſneſs, that makes a 
« Man be himſelf to himſelf, Perſonal Identity 
&« depends on That only. T : 
And indeed, ſince his Idea of Perſon, is a Be- 
ing actually conſcious of its own Actions, in what 
elſe can the Identity of ſuch Perſon conſiſt? And 
therefore when Dr. Butler thus expreſſes himſelf 
eto ſay that Conſciouſneſs makes Per- 
nal Identity, or is neceſſary to our being the 


* ſame Perſons, is to ſay that a Perſon has net 
© exiſted a ſingle Moment, nor done one Acti- 


© on, but what he can remember, c.“ 

All This, I think is a plain Demonſtration, 
that by Perſon, the Dr. here only means in gene- 
ral, a Manor living Agent; and that therefore 
his Objections have nothing to do with Perſon 
or Perſonal Identity, as underſtood by Mr. Locke, 
- However that Gentleman thus proceeds, 
—— This wonderful Miſtake may poſſibly 
have ariſen from hence, that to be indued with 


Hum. Und. B. II. C. 27. 523. 1810. 
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11 
« Conſciouſneſs, is inſeparable from the Idea of 
«a Perſon, or intelligent Being. For this 
* might be expreſs'd inaccurately thus, that 
« Conſciouſneſs makes Perſonality ; and from 
<< hence it might be concluded, to make Perſo- 
&« nal Identity. But though preſent Conſciouſneſs 
of what we at preſent do and feel, is neceſſary 
„to our being the Perſons we now are; yet 
<< preſent Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions, or 
Feelings, is not neceſſary to our being the 
* {ame Perſon, who perform'd thoſe Actions or 


< had thoſe Feelings.“ 


If this ingenious Objector had but duely con- 
ſider'd, what it is that makes a Perſon, accord- 
ing to Mr, Locke, he would not have given 
himſelf the trouble of accounting for what he 
ſuppoſes a Miſtake. However let us examine 
what is here advanced. | 

If by the Sameneſs of Perſon we are to under- 
ſtand the Sameneſ of living Agents, as this Gen- 
tleman elſewhere explains it; I then preſent Con- 
ſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is certainly unneceſſary to 
our being the ſame Perſons, i. e. the ſame living 
Agents, who perform'd thoſe Actions: Since 
we are undoubtedly the ſame living Agents, 
whether we are conſcious of our paſt (or even 
preſent ) Actions or not. — But what has This 
to do with our being the ſame Perſons in Mr. 


 Locke's Senſe of the Word? | 


CER eons — 


I am perſuaded if the learned Author would 
narrowly examine his Ideas, he would go near to 
find that he uſes the Word Perſon, not in the 
ſame ſtrict Meaning in both Places. In the for- 
mer he appears evidently to uſe it in the Senſe 


The Analogy, Qc. p. 302. ＋ p. 11. 
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of Mr. Locke; in the latter, the Word ſeems 
only to ſtand for Man or living Agent, Pre- 
ſent Conſciouſneſs, ſays he, of what we at pre- 
ſent do, is neceſſary to our being the Perſons we now 
are, That is, to our being accountable 


Agents, or Perſons, in Mr. Locke's Senſe. But 
what 1s the Reaſon that Preſent Conſciouſneſs of 


paſt Actions is not neceſſary to our being the ſame 
Perſons, who perform*d thoſe Actions? It is not 
indeed neceſſary to our being the ſame Men, or 
living Agents, as has been already obſerved : 
But is Conſciouſneſs of what is paſt neceſſary to 
our being the ſame proper Objects of Puniſhment, 
which we were at the Time of Commiſſion? If 
it be, then preſent Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions 
is neceſſary to our being the ſame Perſons; that 
is, according to Mr. Locke's Idea of the Word 


Perſon, Or ſhall we ſay, that every Man, who 


was guilty of a Crime whilſt he enjoy*d his 
Senſes, is under all Circumſtances, juſtly pu- 


niſhable? Is the Mad Man juſtly puniſhable for 


what the Sober Man did? If he be not, then we 


muſt allow that ſomething more is neceſſary to 
conſtitute the ſame Perſon, in Mr, Locke's Senſe, 


than barely being the ſame Man. He that has 


loſt his Underſtanding, and the Remembrance 


of his Crimes, is yet the ſame living Agent, and 
may, I preſume, be call'd the ſame guilty Man: 
But if he be not the ſame Conſcious Being, or the 
ſame proper Object of Puniſhment, he is not in 


Mr. Locke's Phraſe, the ſame Perſon. And in- 


deed his Opinion, that God Almighty will pu- 


niſh no Man hereafter for any Crime, but what 


is firſt brought home to his Mind and Con- 
ſcience*, ſeems to have plain Reaſon, if not plain 
* Hum. Und. B. II. C,27.5 22, 26. | 

” = Reve- 
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Revelation, on its Side. And he may well fay, 
that „ in this Perſonal Identity, is founded all 
de the Right and Juſtice of Reward and Puniſh- 
meat.”** For tho? to reward a Man in a Phren- 
ſy could do him no Hurt; yet the Attempt 
would be as abſurd, as the puniſhing of him in 
thoſe Circumſtances, would be irrational and 
cruel, —— But to proceed. The In- 
« quiry, ſays Dr. Butler, what makes Vegeta- 
<< bles the ſame in the common Acceptation of 


. « the Word, does not appear to have any Re- 
lation to This of Perſonal Identity; becauſe 


« the Word Same, when apply'd to Them, and 
« to Perſon, is not only apply'd to different 
« Subjects, but it is alſo uſed in different Senſes, 
« For when a Man ſwears to the ſame Tree, as 
„ having ſtood fifty Years in the ſame Place, 
« he means only the ſame as to all the Purpoſes 
« of Property and Uſes of common Life, and 
« not that the Tree has been all that time the 
* ſame in the ſtrict Philoſophic Senſe of the 
„ Word, For he does not know, whether any 


« one Particle of the preſent Tree, be the ſame 
with any one Particle of the Tree, which ſtood 
« in the ſame Place fifty Years ago. And if 


t they have not one common Particle of Mat- 


te ter, They cannot be the ſame Tree in the pro- 


& per Philoſophic Senſe of the Word Same; it 


de being evidently a Contradiction in Terms, to 


& ſay They are, when no Part of their Sub- 
ee ſtance, and no one of their Properties, are 
& the fame. —— And therefore when we 
« fay the Identity or Sameneſs of a Plant con- 
4. fits, in a Continuation of the ſame Life, com- 
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« municoted under the ſame Organization, to a 
« Number of Particles of Matter whether the 


9 « ſame or not; the Word Same when apply'd 
= « to Life and to Organization, cannot poſſibly 
YH te be underſtood to ſignify, what it ſignifies in 


« this very Sentence when apply'd to Matter. 
« In a looſe and popular Senſe then, the Life, 


3 « and the Organization, and the Plant, are juſt- 
« | « ]y faid to be the ſame, notwithſtanding the 
A « perpetual Change of the Parts. But in a 


« ſtrict and Philoſophical Manner of Speech, 
e no Man, no Being, no Any-thing, can be the 
« fame with That, with which it hath indeed 
de nothing the ſame. Now Sameneſs is uſed in 
ce this latter Senſe when apply'd to Perſons. 
yz « The Identity of Theſe therefore, cannot ſub- 
4 ſiſt with Diverſity of Subſtance.” * 

3 beg leave here to obſerve, that if the Same- 
1 neſs of a Vegetable conſiſts in the ſame numeri- 
cal Particles, the Identity is as much deſtroy'd 
by the Loſs of a Few, as by the Change of All. 


fifty Days, than what has ſtood fifty Years, 
But if the Identity of a Plant conſiſts in what 


ſtanding, is as much the /ame Tree, even in the 

ſtricteſt Senſe of the Word ſame, as a Tree 

which has ſtood but fo many Hours. And tho? 

it be very certain, that 0 Being, nor indeed any 

thing elſe, can ſtrictly be the ſame with That, with 
_ eohich i. hath Nothing the ſame; yet I think it 
may be a Queſtion, whether it be Unity of Sub- 
ſtance that comprebends all Identity, or will deter- 
mine it in every Caſe. f 


*The Analogy, Cc. p. 303, 304. Þ# Hum, Und. B. II. 
C.27. 97 0 : 1 
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And a Tree is no more the /ame, which has ſtood 


Mr. Locke ſuppoſes, then a Tree of fifty Years 
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Mr. Locke is of Opinion, that the Identity of 
Vegetables and Animals depends not, like the 
1dentity of a Maſs of Matter, on the ſame Num- 
ber of Particles; but on the contrary, that „ in 
% Them the Variation of great Parcels of Mat- 


« ter alters not the Identity: An Oak growing 


&« from a Plant to a great Tree, and then lopp'd, 


* js ſtill the ſame Oak: And a Colt grown 


« up to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, 
« js all the while the ſame Horſe; tho? in both 
<< theſe Caſes, there may be a manifeſt Change 
c of the Parts: So that truly they are not ei- 
ce ther of them the ſame Maſſes of Matter, 
ce tho* they be truly one of them the ſame Oak, 
ce and the other the ſame Horſe. The Reaſon 
c whereof is, that in theſe two Cafes, of a Maſs 


& of Matter, and a living Body, Identity is not 


« apply*'d to the ſame Thing.” As to the for- 
mer, ©** Whilſt two or more Atoms exiſt united 
„ together, the Maſs, conſiſting of the ſame 
cc Atoms, muſt be the ſame Maſs, or the ſame 
« Body.” * Whereas a Plant continues the 


« ſame, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, 


« though that Life be communicated to new 
Particles of Matter vitally united to the liv- 
« ing Plant. T And the ſame Animal is 
te the ſame continued Life, communicated to 
«« different Particles of Matter, as they happen 
fucceſſively to be united to that organiz'd liv- 
« ing Body.” | 

Indeed, to one, who will judge of the Same- 


xeſs of all Beings, by what conſtitutes the Same- 


eſs of a Maſs of unorganiz'd Matter, it is im- 
poſſible that either Vegetable or Animal ſhou'd 


* Ibid. 5 3. 14. 88. 
| continue 
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[ 13 ] 
continue the ſame for one Day together, Where- 
as he that judges of Identity, by what anſwers to 
all the Purpoſes of Property, and Uſes of common 
Life, can never be without the ſame Trees in his 
Park ; provided, upon the Fall of any, there be 
others planted in their ſtead. 

As to Mr. Locke*'s Sentiments; I could as ſoon 
doubt, whether a Man were the ſame Man, af- 
ter his Hair was cut and his Nails were pared, 
as I could doubt, whether a Tree was the /ame 
Tree (even in the ſtrifteſt Senſe of the Word 
ſame) after its Leaves were fal'n, or its Boughs 
trim'd. It is true, neither the one nor the other 
wou'd conſiſt of the ſame numerical Particles, 


they did before; and conſequently they are not 


the ſame Maſſes of Matter: But then as my Idea 
of a Man or Vegetable, is not the Idea of a Maſs 
of mere unorganix d Matter; ſo That which is 
neceſſary to conſtitute the Identity of the One, 
does not appear to me neceſſary to the Identity of 
the Other. However this, as Mr. Locke ob- 


ſerves, will be juſt according to our ſeveral 


Ideas of the Subjects, we apply Identity to: 
And Men may diſpute for ever, whether Vege- 
table or Animal, whether Perſon, Man, or 
Subſtance, be the ſame; till they have agreed 
amongſt themſelves, what Ideas thoſe different 
Words ſhall ſtand for“. PEE 

As to what the Dr. affirms, that ** Sameneſs 
& is uſed in a ſtrict and Philoſophical Manner 


<« of Speech, when apply'd to Perſons: And 


& that the Identity of Theſe cannnot ſubſiſt with 
«« Diverſity of Subſtance :*? I could wiſh 
he had been more particular in explaining, 


ad Hum, Und. B. II. C. 27, 57. 15. 28, 29. 
| what 
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what is here meant by Perſons, and what by 
Subſtance. For if by Perſon we underſtand the 
Immaterial Spirit >; z and by Subſtance, the 
Subſtance of ſuch Spirit: In this Caſe it would 
be ſaying, that the Identity of an Individual Spi- 
rit cannot ſubſiſt with the Diver/ity of its own 
Subſtance: And which, I preſume, has not 
been controverted. But i by Subſtance, be 
meant That of the Body, the Propoſition would 
amount to This, either that the Body never 
gain*d or loſt any Particles of Matter ; or that 
an immaterial Spirit could not continue the /ame, 
under ſuch a Variation of the Subſtance of the 
Body. Or laftly, if by Perſon; be meant the 
whole Compound, Spirit and Body united; then 
the Identity of ſuch Perſon may certainly fubſiſt 
with Diverſity of Subſtance ; or we ſhall never 
be able to find the /ame Perſon, for perhaps two 
Hours together. Burt this learned Writer 
thus proceeds. 

„The Thing here conſider'd „ and demon- 
« ſtratively, as I think, determined, is propoſed 
« by Mr. Locke in theſe Words: 

« herber it, i. e. the ſame Self or Perſon, be 
« the ſame Identical Subſtance ? | 

« And he has ſuggeſted what is a neck bet- 
« ter Anſwer to the Queſtion, than that which 
he gives it in Form. For he defines Perſon, 
« a thinking intelligent Being, 8c. and Perſonal 


Identity, the Sameneſs of a rational Being, * 


The Queſtion. then is, whether the: fame 
« Rational Being is the ſame Subſtance ; which 
needs no Anſwer, becauſe Being and Subſtance, 
« in this Place, ſtand tor the ſame Idea. The 
„Ground of the Doubt, Whether the ſame 


* L:cke's Works, vol. I. p. 146. or Hum. Und. B. II. 


C. 27. $9.10; 
2 , « Perſon 
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« Perſon be the ſame Subſtance, is ſaid to be 
« This, that the Conſciouſneſs of our own 
« Exiſtence, in Youth, and in Old Age, or 
« in any two joint ſucceſſive Moments, is not 
ce the ſame individual Action *, i. e. not the ſame 
« Conſciouſneſs, but different ſucceſſive Con- 
« ſciouſneſſes. Now it is ſtrange that This 
&« ſhould have occaſion*d ſuch Perplexities ; for 
e it is ſurely conceivable, that a Perſon may 
« have a Capacity of knowing ſome Object or 
« other to be the ſame now, which it was 


« when he contemplated it formerly: Yet in 


this Caſe, where, by the Suppoſition, the 
“ Object is perceiv'd to be the ſame, the Per- 
*« ception of it in any two Moments, cannot 
« be one and the ſame Perception. 

& And thus, tho? the ſucceſſive Conſciouſneſſes 
ce which we have of our own Exiſtence, are not 
« the ſame, yet are they Conſciouſneſſes of one 
„and the ſame Thing or Object, of the ſame 
« Perſon, Self, or living Agent. The Perſon, 
of whoſe Exiſtence the Conſciouſneſs is felt 


c now, and was felt an Hour or a Year ago, is 


« diſcern'd to be, not two Perſons, but one and 
« the ſame Perſon; and therefore is one and 
« the ſame.” ＋ | 

Mr. Locke obſerves that Doubts are rais'd 
< (by the Interruption of Conſciouſneſs, and our 
<« loling Sight of our paſt ſelves) whether we 
are the ſame thinking Thing, i. e. the ſame 
« Subſtance or no?” Or as he had juſt before 
expreſs'd himſelf, . Yhetber it [i. e. the 


« ſame Self or Perſon] be the ſame Identical Sub- 


_ © lance?” | So that, I apprehend, the Doubt 


* Ibid. + The Analogy, &c. p. 304. Hum. Und. 
B. II. C. 27. § 10. | | 
here 
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here mention'd, is, Whether That, which a 
Man calls Sz/f to Day, be that very Being or Sub- 
ſtance, which he call'd Self Yeſterday? But I 
think, as the Dr. ſeems to have taken the Que- 
ſtion, it looks as if a Doubt had been ſtarted, 
Whether the /ame Being or Subſtance, was the 
ame Being or Subſtance ? And which, as he very 
juſtly remarks, needs no Anſwer. 

As to the Anſwer, which this ingenious Gen- 
tleman ſuppoſes Mr. Locke has ſuggeſted to this 
Queſtion; it does not, I think, appear to have 
any manner of relation to it. Mr. Zocke is only 
there mentioning, what he means by Perſon ; 
and what, by the Sameneſi of ſuch Perſon: And 
fince This, according to him, always depends on 
the ſame Conſciouſneſs, whether annexed to the 


ſame or a different Subſtance ; thoſe Definitions 


can have nothing to do, towards ſolving a Doubt, 
whether a Man be the very /ame Subſtance to 
Day, which he was Yeſterday ? —— Beſides, 
as Mr. Locke obſerves, theſe - «* Doubts, how 
<c. reaſonable or unreaſonable ſoever, concern not 
„ Perſonal Identity at all.“ * That is, Mr.Locke's 
Hypotheſis cannot be affected by them. For as 


that makes Perſonal Identity to conſiſt in Conſci- 


ouſneſs only; it ſeems to ſtand clear of all Dif- 


ficulties of this Sort. For let Men doubt as long 


as they pleaſe, about their being the ſame indi- 


vidual Self or Subſtance, which they were a Day, 


a Week, or a Tear before; they are equally, 
according to Mr. Locke, the ſame accountable 
Perſons or Beings, as far as their Conſciouſneſs 
reaches; and anſwerable for every Tranſaction 
of their whole Lives, which can thus by Con- 
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ſeriouſneſs be appropriated to themſelves, So that 
let them determine of the ſame Identical Sub- 
ſtance as they will, they can never get clear, 


upon Mr. Locke*s Suppoſition, of the 


Change or Variation of Subſtance whatever. 
But now, tho? we are certainly able to diſcern 
ourſelves to be the ſame Perſons, we were for- 
merly, as Mr. Locke every where . wee yet, 
if by Perſon be meant the ſame Sy 
will Conſciouſneſs prove to any Man, that he 
is the ſame Perſon, in this Senſe; unleſs by Per- 
ſon, he underſtands the immaterial Spirit, and 
that Only? But as All do not exclude every 
thing material out of their Idea of Perſon; it is 
impoſſible they ſhould by Conſciouſneſs be able 
to diſcern, that they are the ſame Perſons, in 
the Senſe here underſtood. 
Dr. Butler goes on to remark : Mr. 


* Locke's Obſervations upon this Subject appear 


„ haſty; and he ſeems to profeſs himſelf diſſatiſ- 
* fied with Suppoſitions, which he has made re- 
„ Jating to it“. But ſome of thoſe haſty Ob- 
0 ſervations have been carried to a ſtrange Length 
by Others; whoſe Notion, when traced and 
examined to the Bottom, amounts, I think, 
eto this: | That Perſonality is not a perma- 


nent, but a tranſient Thing: That it lives 


&« and dies, begins and ends continually: That 
* no one can any more remain one and the 
« ſame Perſon two Moments together, than two 
« ſucceſlive Moments can be one and the ſame 
« Moment: That our Subſtance is indeed con- 


*Locke's Works, p. 152. + See an Anſwer to Dr. 
Clarke's third Defenſe of his Letter to Mr, Dodwell, 24 Edition 
p. 44 and 56, Cc. | : 
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NR tinually changing, but whether This be ſo or 
© not, is, it ſeems, nothing to the Purpoſe, 


* ſince it is not Subſtance but Conſciouſneſs 
alone, which conſtitutes Perſonality ; which 


© Conſciouſneſs being ſucceſſive, cannot be the 


* ſame in any two Moments, nor conſequently 
the Perſonality conſtituted by it“? 
To how many Readers any of Mr. Locke's 
Obſervations upon this Subject may appear haſty, 
I cannot pretend to ſay, He ſeems to have been 
no very haſty Writer in general, and perhaps even 
his Obſervations in this Chapter, may rather be 
thought by ſome to carry plain Marks of great 


Application of Mind. Tho), as to his appear- 


ing diſſatisfied with any of his own Suppoſitions; 
it is no wonder, that ſo modeſt a Writer as Mr. 
Locke, ſhou'd not be over confident, where he 
owns himſelf to be greatly in the Dark. 

J am apt enough, ſays he, to think I have, 


« in treating of this Subject, made ſome Sup- 
< poſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome Read- 


«ers, and poſſibly they are ſo in themſelves. 
«« But yet, I think, they are ſuch as are par- 
« donable in this Ignorance we are in of the 
% Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, 


« and which we look on as our Selves. Did we 


“ know, what it was, or how it was tied to a 


certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spirits; or 


« whether it could, or could not perform its 
“ Operations of Thinking and Memory out of 
« a Body organized as ours is; and whether it 
<« has pleas'd God that no One ſuch Spirit ſhall 
« ever be united to any but One ſuch Body, 


e upon the right Conſtitution of whoſe Organs 


— 


The Analogy, G. p. 305. 
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ce jts Memory ſhould depend, we might ſee the 


« Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions I 


« have made *.“ 


So that this great Man does indeed acknow- 
ledge his own Ignorance, and treats ſome of his 
Syppeſitions with a Freedom, that few Writers 


are guilty of in reſpect of themſelves. But 
ſome of theſe Obſervations, Dr. Butler remarks, 


have been carried to a ſtrange Length, by Others. 


To which I beg Leave to add, that whoever 
will but compare what Mr. Locke has advanced 


upon this Subject, with what the Dr. mentions 


from thoſe other Writers, will find as wide a 
difference between them, as between any two 


expreſs Contradiflions whatever. 
For whilſt Mr. Locke every where maintains 


to this Effect, That Conſciouſnefs unites the 


e molt diſtant Actions into one and the fame 
« Perſon: That wherever ſuch Confciouſneſs is, 
« there is Perſonal Identity: That every Perſon 
e js ſtrictly accountable for whatever can be thus 
e appropriated to himſelf by this Conſciouſ- 
« neſs: And that in this Perſonal Identity is 


&« founded all the Right and Juſtice of Rewards 


« and Puniſhments{:** whilſt Mr. Locke con- 
ſtantly maintains this, the Ozhers affirm, “That 
ce Perſonality is not a permanent, but Tranſient 
Thing: That it lives and dies, begins and 
e ends continually: That no one can any more 
© remain one and the fame Perſon two Moments 
together, than two ſucceſſive Moments can be 
one and the ſame Moment: And that Con- 
* ſciouſneſs being ſucceſſive, cannot be the ſame 


in any two Moments, nor conſequently the 


„Hum. Und. B. II C. 27.627. +Ibid. $16. 118. 
D 2 Perfo- 


62% 
« ſonality conſtituted by it.“ 

Dr. Butler thus concludes his Difleitation':= 

 & This He, Perſon, or Self muſt either be a 
* Subſtance, or the Property of ſome Subſtance. 
« Tf He, if Perſon, be a Subſtance, then Con- 
e ſciouſneſs that He is the fame Perſon, is Con- 
s ſciouſneſs that He is the ſame Subſtance. If 
the Perſon or He be the Property of a Sub- 
„ ſtance, {till Conſciouſneſs that He 1s the ſame 
„(the ſame Property) is as certain a Proof, 
ce that his Subſtance remains the ſame, as Con- 
e ſcjouſneſs that He remains the ſame Subſtance 
* would be; ſince the fame Property cannot be, 
ec transferr'd from one Subſtance to another, 
But tho? we are thus certain, that we are 
ee the ſame Agents, living Beings or Subſtances 
now, which we were as far back as our Re- 
Ws membrance reaches, yet it is aſked, whether 
ve may not poſſibly be deceiv'd in it? And 
*« this Queſtion may be aſked at the End of any 
6 er eee whatever. Becauſe it is a 
ueſtion concerning the Truth of Perception 

6c 4 by Memory: And he who can doubt, whe- 
«* ther Perception by Memory can in this Caſe 
$ be depended upon, may doubt allo, whether 
Fs Perception by Deduction and Reaſoning , 
* which alſo include Memory, or indeed whe- 
e ther intuitive Perception, can, Here then 
* we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous to 
t attempt to prove the Truth of thoſe Percep- 
e tions, whoſe Truth we can no otherwiſe prove, 
e than by other Perceptions of exactly the ſame 
« Kind with them, and which there is Juſt the 
„ ſame Ground to ſuſpect; or to attempt to 
« prove the Truth of our Faculties, which can 
* no otherwiſe be. proved, than by the Uſe or 
: Means 
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6: Means of thoſe very ſuſpected Faculties them- 
« ſelves *.“ 5 
Tho' He, Perſon, or Self be certainly a Sub- 
fancez yet Conſciouſneſs that He is the ſame 
Perſon, cannot, I think, be Conſciouſneſs that 
Hie is the ſame dubſtance, to any Man, who makes 
the Body one Part of his Self or Perſon. | 
Indeed where the Idea of Perſon, is only the 


Idea of an individual immaterial Subſtance, a 


Conſciouſneſs we are the ſame Perſon, is beyond 


all Queſtion, a Conſciouſneſs, that we are the 
. ſame Subſtance, And in this Caſe to doubt, 


whether the /ame Perſon, be the ſame Subſtance, 
wou'd be only to doubt, whether the ame indi- 
vidual Subſtance, was the ſame individual Sub- 
Bance, | Le | | 
According to Mr. Locke, we may always be 
ſure, that we are the ſame Perſons, that is, the 
ſame accountable Agents, or Beings now, which 
we were as far back as our Remembrance reaches: 
Or as far as a perfectly Juſt and Good God 
will cauſe it to reach, | 
As to any Thing, that looks like doubting , 
either after a Demonſtration, intuitive Perception, 
or Perception by Memory; J am thoroughly per- 
ſuaded this ingenious Gentleman did not deſign 
in the leaſt to charge Mr, Locke with it, It is 
true indeed, Mr. Locke thus expreſſes himſelf; — 
« Why one Intellectual Subſtance may not have 


„ repreſented to it, as done by itſelf, what it 


e never did, and was perhaps done by ſome 
6 other Agent; why ſuch a Repreſentation may 
not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of 
„Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in 


* The Analogy, Cc. p. 308, 
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« Dreams are, which yet, whilſt dreaming, 
% we take for true, will be difficult to con- 
e clude from the Nature of Things *,” But 
the n it ſhould be remembered, that he thus imme- 
diately adds, ——*<* And that it never is ſo, will 
by us, *till we have clearer Views of the Na- 
<« ture of thinking Subſtances, be beſt reſolv'd 
<* into the Goodneſs of God, who, as far as the 
« Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible 
« Creatures is concern'd in it, will not by a fa- 
al Error of theirs transfer from one to another 
that Conſciouſneſs, which draws Reward or 
« Puniſhment with it Þ.** ; 
And therefore it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that Mr, Locke has ſufficiently ſecured this Point; 
when he reſts it upon no weaker a Foundation, , 
than the Goodneſs of God, Of which, I pre- 
ſume, we may be as infallibly aſſured, as of the 
Truth of any of our Faculties whatever, A 
Man may certainly, with as much Modeſty, 
doubt of the Truth of his own Memory or Per- 
ceptions, as call in queſtion that Divine Attri- 
bute, And ſurely he that can do This, may 


with equal Reaſon, doubt of the very Being of 


a God, or of his own Exiſtence. 

Mr. Locke indeed ſuppoſed, that we knew 
not enough of the Nature of Thinking Sub- 
ſtances, peremptorily to determine that ſuch 
Repreſentations could never happen; and there- 
fore he eſteem'd it the moſt effectual Way to ob- 


vlate Doubts of this Kind, to reſolve the Whole 


into that Adorable Goodneſs, which could not 

fuffer us to be fo far deceived, as to be render*d 

tor ever undeſervedly miſerable, And at the 
„H. Und. B. II. C. 27. 6 13. wid. 

ſame 


n 
ſame time, he leaves it to be conſidered, how 
« far this may be an Argument againſt thoſe, 


ce who would place Thinkipg in a Syſtem of fleet- 


« ing, Animal Spirits *,? And a very powerful 
Argument this muſt certainly appear to every 


Man, who has any juſt or rational Conceptions 


either of the Deity, or of his own Nature. 


Upon the whole, Mr. Locke has been ſo far 


from encouraging any Unreaſonable Doubts (I 
mention this for the Sake of thoſe Readers, 
who may either miſtake Mr, Locke or Dr. Butler) 
that he has expreſsly endeavour'd to guard us 
againſt them, ſince he tells us, that let our Ig- 
norance of the Nature of thinking Subſtances, 
and of their Operations upon one another, be 
what it will; yet we may be infallibly aſ- 
ſured, we can never be deceiv*d in that Conſci- 
ouſneſs which draws Reward or Puniſhment with 
it, from the Hands of God. But that whatever 
Actions ſuch Conſciouſneſs appropriates to us, 


whether good or evil, are moſt certainly our 


own; that we are the very Perſons, who once 
actually did thoſe Actions; and that we alone 
are juſtly rewardable or puniſhable for them. 
As to the learned Author of the Diſſertation, 
it is by no Means ſurprizing, if he and Mr. 
Locke differ with regard to Perſonal Identity: 
Since whilſt they both talk of the ſame Perſon, 
they ſometimes talk of very different Things. 
Mr. Locke will not allow any unconſcious Being, 
Agent, or Subſtance to be a Perſon : he eſteems 
Conſciouſneſs ſo eſſential in this reſpect, that he 
affirms A Carcaſe may be a Perſon, as well as 
ce any Sort of Subſtance be ſo, without Conſci- 


* Hum, Und. B. II. C,27, $13. 5285 
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24 
ouſneſs “. Whereas, tho' a preſent Conſciouſneſs 
of what we at preſent do, is ſuppoſed necęſſary 
to our being the Perſons we now are; I think 
Perſon, in the Doctor's Senſe of the Word, · may 
generally ſtand for any living unconſcious Man 


whatever. And therefore as their Ideas of what 

conſtitutes a Perſon, are different, it is no Won- 
der they diſagree as to what conſtitutes the Same- 
neſs of That Perſon. 


However it is ſubmitted, whether Mr. Locke's | 


Sentiments in relation to Perſonal Identity, have 
been altogether placed by Dr. Butler in their 
proper Light; and withal, how far they have 
been affected by the Objections of that learned 


and ingenious Writer ? 


Hum. Und. B. II. C. 27. § 23. 


THE 


Le. 
N 


OBJECTIONS 
Rais'd againſt 


Mr. LOCXE 


BY 


The Learned Author of Au Enquiry 
into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
Conſider'd. 


INCE Matter, ſays this Writer, 
cannot be percipient, it cannot 
have Ideas; Ideas are perceiv'd, 
L and are conſequently nothing 

i but Perceptions; and therefore 
« jt cannot have Senſation, Feeling, or Life, 
e becauſe all theſe imply Perception.** Vol. I. 
P. 192. 

This being laid down, the ingenious Author 
proceeds thus to remark ;: — From this we 
E * may 


— 
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& may ſee what little Reaſon Mr. Locke had to 


« be ſo peremptory in his Diſpute with the Bi- 
<6 ſhop of Worceſter about the Poſſibility of Mat- 


4+ ter's Thinking; where, to prove it poſſible, 


« he ſays, for Example, God creates an extend- 
« ed ſolid Subſtance, without ſuperadding any 
« Thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at 
« reſt: To ſome Parts of it he ſuperadds Mo- 
&« tion, but it has ſtill the Eſſence of Matter. 
«« Other Parts of it he frames into Plants, with 
ce all the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life, and 
« Beauty, which is to be found in a Roſe, or a 
« Peach-tree, above the Eſſence of Matter in ge- 
« neral, but it is ſtill but Matter. To other 
« Parts he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, 
« and thoſe other Properties that are to be found 
ce jn an Elephant. Hitherto it is not doubted 
« but the Power of God may go, [and that the 


% Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, | 


« ſuperadded to Matter, change not the Pro- 
<« perties of Matter; but Matter is in theſe 
« Things Matter ſtill *:] But if one venture to 
c go one Step farther, and ſay, God may give 
« to Matter Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, 
cas well as Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, there 
are Men ready preſently to limit the Power 
Hof the Omnipotent Creator, and tell us he can- 
«© not do it, becauſe it deſtroys the Eſſence, or 
ce changes the Eſſential Properties of Matter F.“ 
To this our Author replies, —— ©* A Man 


* may warrantably ſay, That to effect a Con- | 


*The Words here incloſed are left out in the Quotation. 
The ingenious Objector might think them ſuperfluous; 
but they may not appear ſo to others. 

B. IV. C. 3.46. In the Notes at theſe Mords —— We 


have the Ideas of Matter and Thinking, &c. 


tradiction 
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« tradiction is not the Object of any Power 


« nothing leſs limits Omnipotence: And ſuch 
<« jt is to effect that a Subſtance, which as ſolid- 
« ]y extended, muſt reſiſt all Change of State, 
« ſhould, while remaining ſolidly extended, be- 
&« come of dull, dead Earth, Life, Senſe, and 
« ſpontaneous Motion“; for that is to ſay, it 
e becomes living, ſenſible, and ſpontaneouſly mov- 
« ing Earth, while it remains dull and dead 
« Farth,” Vol. I. p. 192194. 

After our Author has reproved Mr. Locke 
for having been over peremptory; he proceeds 
next to charge him with a Contradiftion, which, 
like the Egyptian Darkneſs, may really be felt. 
For it ſeems according to Mr. Locke, Earth may 
become living, ſenſible, and ſpontaneouſly moving, 
whilſt it remains without Life, or Senſe, or Mo- 
tion! Not that Mr. Locke is taxed with main- 
taining this in ſo many Words; but on what 


amounts to it. If we enquire after Mr. Loches 


Propoſition, here it ſeems to be: A Sub- 
« ſtance, whilſt ſolidly extended, may become 
of dull, dead Earth, Life, Senſe, and ſponta— 
« neous Motion! At leaft this Propoſition muſt 
be ſuppos'd to contain Mr, Locke's Meaning; 
ſince we are refer*d to the very Page, Volume, 
and Edition of his Works. But whether our 
Author has not given us a very faulty Paraphraſe 
of his own, rather than the Words or Senſe of 
Mr. Locke, may be partly conjectured from the 
very Letter publiſh*d by Mr. Locke himſelf. 


If the Omnipotent Creator, ſays Mr. Locke, 


% had not ſuperadded to the Earth, which pro- 
% duced the irrational Animals, Qualities far 
In the Page immediately after, viz. 145. Vol. II. Edit: 

printed 1715. 
E 2 s ſurpaſſing 
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© ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull, dead Farth, out 
* of which they were made, Life, Senſe, and 


„ ſpontaneous Motion, nobler Qualities than 
« were before in it, it had ſtill remain'd rude 
« ſenſeleſs Matter *.“ | 


Pray what is here of the dull dead Earth 


becoming Life, and Senſe, and ſpontaneous Mo- 
tion? May not Creatures form'd of Earth, be 
endued with Life, and Senſe, and Motion, with- 
out becoming thoſe very Powers or Qualities? or 
does Mr. Locke affirm any thing elſe? 

Indeed in theſe three Pages which begin the 
Attack, Mr. Locke is very cloſely preſs'd. At 
the Bottom of p. 193. after our Author has quot- 


ed a Paragraph from that Gentleman, where 


he ſays, It is impoſſible for us, by the Con- 
&« templation of our own Ideas, without Reve- 
& lation, to diſcover whether Omnipotency has 
not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſ- 
& pos'd, a Power to perceive and think, or elſe 
<« Join*d and fix*d to Matter ſo diſpos'd, a think- 
e ing immaterial Subſtance,” [B. IV. C 3. §6.] 
J ſay, after this we meet with the following ex- 
traordinary Remark : —— ** This is founded 


« upon what Mr. Locke elſewhere endeavours to 


« maintain, That our Ideas are only arbitrary 
« Combinations, without Connexion to any Thing 
&« jn Nature.“ 3 

What can this Gentleman mean by this 
Aſſertion? Was Mr. Locke's Doubt, to wit, 


Whether Omnipotence had done the one or the 


ether, founded upon this Suppoſition, hat our 


* Third Letter to the Biſhop of Morceſter, p. 399, 400. 
See alſo the fifth Edition of the Eſſay, p. 458. As to that 
Edition of Mr. Locke's Works which is refer'd to, I have had 
no Opportunity of conſulting it, 


| Ideas 


2 


* 
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Ideas are only arbitrary Combinations? Our Au- 
thor ſeems evidently to affirm, I is founded upon 
this, Might he not as well have affirm'd, that 
1 1 founded upon the great Church at Har- 
em! 

Beſides, ſince this Gentleman knows that 
Mr. Locke only maintains ſome * of our Ideas to 
be arbitrary Combinations; why ſhould he ex- 
_ preſs himſelf in ſo lo and careleſs a Manner, 
as may poſſibly miſlead his Reader? Would not 
any Man, who was unacquainted with Mr, Locke, 

imagine he had maintained that all our Ideas were 
only ſuch Combinations? However, what theſe 
1deas are, and what Mr. Locke ſays of em, we 
ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 
But now before we proceed to what immedi- 
2 ately follows in this Writer, I beg Leave to 
2 take Notice of an Obſervation at ſome Diſtance. 
2 He tells us, that . For the ſuperadded Proper- 
<« ties of Thought, Reaſon, &c. to have no 
"= *«* Subject of inheſion, but the Function of dead 
3 Parts to dead Parts, is, notwithſtanding the 
* „Word Omnipotence inſerted, as contradictory, 


1 <« as any other Way of aſſerting the Materiality 
\ 3 of thinking Beings F.” Ce 
1 A Contradifion is moſt certainly a Contradi- 
gion ſtill, whatever is, or is not inſerted. But 
tho* the Word Omnipotence will not alter a Con- 
tradiftion, may it not, in ſome Meaſure render 
it excuſable? I think it certainly muſt in the | 
Opinion of our Author. Let us hear how beau- [ 
tifully he ſpeaks of Omnipotence upon ſome other 

Occaſions : « Muſt we know, ſays he, 


B. II. C. 22.42. B. III. C. 5.4 16. 
Vol. I. p. 370. and Notes. | 
«all 


SED 


oy 
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« all the Art and Power of an Omnipotent Crea- 


&« for? or allow no Power and Art beyond what 
„we know? Let any one anſwer this at his 


« Leiſure, We are but in our firſt Stage of 
« Exiſtence “. Let him who hath the Term 
« Infinite Power] often in his Mouth, conſider 
e only the Import of it | Ca 

Is it poſſible for a Man tp have ſo juſt a Senſe 
of the Almighty Power of God, without think- 
ing great Indulgence due to that Perſon, who, 
thro* an awful Regard to Omnipotence, is be- 
tray*d into a Contradiction? 

But be this as it will, after our Author has 


endeavour'd to fix the Abſurdity about the dull 


dead Earth upon Mr. Locke, he thus triumphs : 
So that, notwithſtanding this Complaint, 


« as if the Biſhop had been unreaſonable in op- 


« poſing his Concluſion, it appears the Reaſon 
c was good, and that he could not go one Step 
* farther, without deſtroying the Eſſence of Mat- 


< ter, viz. ſolid Extenſion; and that he had gone 


<« a Step or two too far before, in making the 
« ſpontaneous Mover in an Elephant, and the 
&< external Mover in the Mechaniſm both of 
« Plants and Animals, Properties of dull and 
« dead Earth.” Vol. I. p. 194. 

The Reader, I durſt fay, will obſerve, that 
all this is not only aſſerted, but aſſerted in the 
very Face of a Quotation where Mr. Locke plain- 
ly Yenies ſo much as Motion to be a Property of 
Matter! Where he affirms the Vegetation and 
Life of a Roſe or Peach-tree to be above the ge- 
neral Eſſence of Matter, tho? ſuch Roſe or Peach- 
tree be ſtill Matter! And withal, whilſt he 


+ Vol. I. p. 173. in the Notes. 1 IL 9.434 
| tells 


x 
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tells us (in the Place refer*d to by our Author) 
that the Life, and Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion 
of Animals are Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of 
the dull dead Earth : Nobler 2 than are to 
be found in rude ſenſeleſs Matter ! And yet this 
Gentleman ventures to tell his Reader, that 
« Mr, Locke makes the ſpontaneous Mover in an 
« Elephant, and the external Mover in the Me- 

e chaniſm both of Plants and Animals, Proper- © 
&« ties of dull and dead Earth!“ 

Let the judicious Reader now determine, which 
of theſe Gentlemen has advanced a Step or tu 
Too far. 

However, it ſeems, «+ Mr. Locke hath wel 
<« obſerved, that they are different Conſidera- 
tions that prove the Soul immortal and imma- 
terial; but yet when he ſays, that 17 is as evi- 
dent to him that [ſome] Brutes reaſon in certain 
Inſtances, as that they have Senſe;“ [B. II. 
C. 11. 11. fifth Edit.] and here takes it for 
granted, that it is but mere Matter with ſuper- 
added Properties that thus reaſons (tho? he offers 
* no Proof of either of theſe Aſſertions) and 
* fince all Men ſuppoſe the Matter of the Brute 
Body finally diſſipated at Death, this gives an 

ignorant Sceptic Courage to affirm that it may 
be ſo with the Human Soul: Why ſhould we 
maintain a Point gratis, and barely for main- 
** taining's Sake; as here Mr. Locke allows the 
Soul is immaterial, but contends it might 
have been material; why, I ſay, ſhould he 
„maintain a Point gratis, that hath a bad Ten- 
« dency? Were all other Arguments wanting, 
ce this itſelf would be one againſt it. No Truth 
ce by being known, could have a bad Effect on 
« the Minds and Lives of Men: And _ 
ry. 
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4 rily, what will always have a bad Effect on 
the Minds and Lives of Men, will have ſtrong 
“Probability at leaſt againſt its being Truth, 
_« ſuppoſing no Argument could be brought for 
« or againſt it.” Vol. I. p. 194, 195. 

As to the firſt of theſe proofleſs Aſſertions, 
Mr. Locke tells us in the very Section refer'd to, 
that ** Brutes have any Ideas at all, and are 
not bare Machines * (as ſome would have them) 


* Since the late learned Author of the Procedure, Extent, 
and Limits of Human Underſtanding, has maintain'd that 
« Brutes are mere Matter, p. 169, and that all their Actions, as 
& he calls em, are from a Neceſſity of Nature, like the Mo- 
“ tion of a Clock, or a Watch, or as one Ball ſtruck againſt 
e another; and that they are moved by the internal Impulſe 
of Ideas, without any Capacity of moving themſelves, or 
&* of intending, deſigning, or altering any Motion,” p. 162, 
164, 395. Beſides what has been already obſerv'd, [See Vind. 

of Mr. Locke, Dial. VI.] I beg leave here to propoſe an Ar- 
gument againſt this Hypotheſes, which, tho' not an Argument 
of the abſiraf Kind, will, I hope, appear to have ſome 
Weight in it. — It is confeſs'd on all Hands, that an Horſe, 
for Inſtance, will paſs quietly by ſome Objects, but not by 
others. Shall we ſay the Reaſon is, becauſe the great Author 
of their Being has, in Order to their Preſervation, united 
ſuch particular Effects to ſuch and ſuch Cauſes: So that what- 
ever is hurtful, or likely to prove ſo, ſhall conſtantly be at- 
tended with ſuch various Motions of theſe Animals, as are 
molt likely to ſecure and protect em from Danger? This, I 
pores, is the moſt that can be ſaid for the different Be- 
haviour of theſe Creatures, upon the Carteſian Hypotheſis, 
which ſeems to me much the — with that Gentleman's. 
[ See the Vindication of Mr. Locke, in the Place juſt refer'd to.] 
But now if this be the Cauſe that Brutes will ſtartle at one 
Object, and not at another: What Reaſon is to be aſſign d, 
Why they will more frequently endanger their Rider at the 

Sight of that which can never hurt 'em, than at the Sight 
of that which actually may? Will not the ſame Horſe fly 
from a dead Dog, or a Bundle of Chips, who will paſs un- 
concern'd thro' an Army of Men? And on the other Hand, 
with what Difficulty are theſe Creatures remov'd when a Sta- 
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&« ewe cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon: ** Pre. 
ſuming, I ſuppoſe, that if they have Ideas, 


they might make ſome uſe of 'em. And he 


moreover infers from the Behaviour of ſome of 
theſe Animals, that they not only have Ideas, 
but lay them up in their Memories, and uſe 
them upon Occaſion. [B. II. C. 1. 19. C. 10. 
§10.] But notwithſtanding this, it ſeems Mr. 
Locke has not ſo much as offer'd a Proof, that 
Come] Brutes reaſon in certain Inſtances! 

Well, but Mr. Locke takes it for granted, viz. 
in his Diſpute with the Biſhop of Worceſter, that 
an Elephant (whom elſewhere he aſſerts to have 
ſome Degree of Reaſon) is only Matter with /u- 
peradded Properties, As Mr. Locke had no Diſ- 
pute with that learned Prelate in Regard to 
the Compoſition of Elephants, what were we 
to expect he ſhould prove about *em? That 


ble is in Flames. and they in the utmoſt Danger of periſhing? 

Surely if theſe helpleſs Animals have not a Power of Self- 
motion; but are neceſſarily impell'd by their Ideas, is it to 
be imagined that the wiſe Author of Nature would eſtabliſh * 
ſuch Laws, as ſhould operate in ſo prepoſterous a Manner? Is 

it conceivable that Brutes ſhould lie under a Neceſſity of con- 
forming themſelves to a certain blind Impulſe of Ideas; which 
in ſome Inſtances, forced them to fly where there was no 
Danger; and in others, oblig'd *em to ſtay, tho' with the 
utmoſt Riſque and Hazard of their Lives? 

I ſhould be glad to ſee theſe Difficulties fairly anſwer'd, 
upon that Hypotheſis. Whereas, allowing thoſe Animals a 
Power of Self motion; that they are really conſcious of ſome- 
thing that affects em; that they can properly diſcern and di- 


/linguiſh one Object from another; and that as Objects are 


more or leſs familiar, and appear more or leſs agrezable or 
terrifying, they conform themſelves and their Motions ac- 
cordingly; upon theſe Suppoſitions, where is the Wonder 
if Brutes are miſtaken as well as Creatures of a far ſuperior _ 
Rank; or if their Fears and Apprehenlions often impoſe 


upon em? | . | 
. which 
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which is there mention'd, he plainly ſuppoſes | 
his Lordſhip would grant; and therefore, as a- 
ny other wiſe Man would have done, he ſays 
no more than he had Occaſion to ſay. 
But (till theſe Aſertions, whether proved or 
not, encourage an ignorant Sceptic to draw bad 
Inferences. + | 
Suppoſe Mr. Locke had majntain'd, that not 
only Elephants, but Fleas and Mites have imma- 
terial Souls* ; will this Gentleman aſſure us, 
that an ignorant Sceptic could not draw a fooliſh 
_ Concluſion from 1t? | 
But then, Why ſhould Mr. Locke maintain a 
Point gratis, which has a bad Tendency ? With 
all Submiſſion, the proper Queſtion is, Why 
ſhould Mr. Locke «write whilſt there were Fools 
to read? If Men will leave God Almighty out, 
where Mr. Locke has always declared he is pre- 
ſent; if they will infer their Souls ſhall die, 
whilſt he maintains the reverſe t, as directly 
the reverſe, and as expreſsly the contrary, as 
Light is to Darkneſs; who is to be anſwerable 
for the bad Tendency of this? Suppoſe it be af- 
firm'd, that there is no Being but what is 
40 naturally immortal as long as God doth not 
« extinguiſh it: And that otherwiſe there is 
« no Being at all, but what is naturally mortal: 
« — That all Immortality i is founded on the 
11 and Deſign of God, and that: it is there- 
40 ihe abſurd to ſeek for a Demonſtration of i it 
« 31 the Nature of the created Being "itſelf |. : 
Let this be ſaid, and let an ignorant I read 


See che Enquiry Vol. I. p. 14 — 217, 241. 
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I, as he reads Mr. Locke; pray what would be- 
come of the Immortality of the Soul? Or where 
would be the Difference in Point of Immortality, 
betwixt the Soul of a Man, and the Body of a 
Brute? But who is anſwerable for all this? 
Shall we ſay that no one ought to anſwer for 
the Folly and Wickedneſs of others but Mr. Locke 
only? Or ſhall we find out a Diſtinction, and af- 
firm that nothing is here maintain'd gratis? 
What a ſurprizing Difference mult this make in 
the bad Tendency of a Propoſition? And how 
differently will an ignorant Sceptic find himſelf 
affected by it? 

What our Author afterwards obſerves, that 
« No Truth by being known could have a bad Ef- 
« felt on the Minds and Lives of Men,” is, I pre- 
ſume, very firmly held by all the various Sects 
of Philoſophers whatever. Thus our own Hypo- 
theſes being always true, and Truth having no bad 
Effects, it is plain all the Danger can only ariſe 
from the Doctrine of our Opponents, Tho! in- 
deed this Gentleman has given us Authority to 
ſay, that <* the Things we are afraid of, may be 
&« but our own particular Prejudices. Vol. I 2 
247. in the Notes. 

This Author diſputing againſt a Scheme of a 
very learned Prelate *, who undertakes to prove 
the Non exiſtence of Matter, he thus expreſſes 
himſelf: « Mr. Locke ſpeaks of ſenſitive 
** Knowledge with much Fairneſs and Candor, 
ce giving it the third Place, or making the De- 
e grees of our Knowledge to be Intuilive, De- 
« monſtrative, and Senfitive, B. IV. C. 2. 14. 
6 and C. 11. But with much Submiſſion, che 


- Biſhop Berkeley. 
F 2 Exiſtence 
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_ «Exiſtence of Matter in general, or at leaſt of 


material Senſories, to which the Soul is united, 
„ ſeems to me— to be nearer Intuitive than De- 
« monſtrative Knowledge, if the fame Perception 
of Parts proves to us both the Spirit and a 
* material Sensory.“ Vol. II. p. 339. 

Here appears to be ſome little Difference be- 
tween this Gentleman's Thoughts and Mr. 
Locke's; tho' what it is, I muſt own is not very 
clear to me. It ſeems however as if Mr. Locke 


had ſuppoſed the Exiſtence of Matter in general, 


or of material Senſories, to be the Object of De- 
monſtrative Knowledge; whereas according to 
Mr. Locke, ſuch Knowledge, I believe, is not 
Demonſtrative but Senfitive*, However, let the 
Miſtake lie where it will, it is an Affair of lit- 


tle Importance. Our Author's Obſervation, 


that Mr. Locke ſpeaks of Senſitive Knowledge 
with much Fairneſs and Candor, is moſt certain- 
ly true. And I will beg leave to add, that he 
not only ſpeaks of Intuitive and Demonſtrative 
Knowledge in the ſame Manner; but that he 
has ſaid enough in the Places laſt mention'd 
(notwithſtanding he is fo often charged with en- 


couraging of Sceptics) to root out all unreaſona- 


able Scepticiſm from the Minds of Men, if the 


Thing itſelf was capable of being done. 


Mr. Locke had told his learned Antagoniſt, 
the Biſhop of Worceſter, that “ if his Lordſhip 
« allow'd Brutes to have Senſation, it would fol- 
low, either that God can and doth give to 
0 ſome Parcels of Matter a Power of Perception 
and Thinking, or that all Animals have im- 
« material, and conſequently, according d to his 
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« Lordſhip, immortal Souls, as well as Men.” 
Lett. 3. p. 406. 
„Here, ſays our Author, Mr. Locke ſuppoſes 
« that Senſation implies Thinking, as much as it 
« implies Perception; which is quite wrong, I 
6 conceive.” Vol. I. p. 214. Notes. 

It is not unlikely but Mr. Locke might ſuppoſe 
that a Creature could not be conſcious of Pain 
or Pleaſure, without attending in ſome Degree 
to thoſe different Senſations, And hence, I pre- 
ſume it 1s, that in the Place juſt mention'd, he 
ſays, that Senſation is comprebended under Think- 
ing in general; as elſewhere he makes Senſation a 
Mode of Thinking, B. II. C. 19. F 1. and how 
any Animal can be /en/ible of the Smart of a 
Wound, without hinking in ſome Meaſure upon 
it, let him that can, conceive. 

But in Anſwer to this, we may be told, that, 
« without Freedom there cannot be a thinking 
«© Being; and that an a#ive Being, a thinking 
« Being, and a free Being are ſynonymous 
«© Terms.” Vol. I. p. 203. Notes. | 
However, does not this Gentleman allow 
Brutes to be ſpontaneous as to the Power of be- 
ginning ſome Motions, as well as Men? p. 177. 
Notes; and that they have a ſpontaneous Mover 
within 'em? p. 194. and withal that they are 
active in willing Motion? p. 190. and that Acti- 
vity and Power belong to Spirit by its Nature 


* As to the being active in willing, ſee Dr. Clark?*s Re- 
marks upon a Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Human Liber- 
ty, p. 7—9, 22, 23. Indeed our Author ſeems to uſe wil- 
ling not for the Paſſive Perception of the Underſtanding; but for 
the Exertion of the Self motive Power, for he maintains, that 
to will is to act. V. 1. p. 203. Notes: and conſequently, the 
being active in willing, is only the being active in acting. 


and 


[38] 


and Conſtitution? p. 255. How then, it may be 
aſk*d, can a Creature be active in willing ; or 
how can it have Acfivity and Power belonging to 
its very Nature, and yet be no active Being? or, 
which 1s much the ſame Thing, how can it be 
ſpontaneous * without Freedom? But be this as it 
will, neither the Immateriality of the Souls of 
Brutes, nor their Spontaneity, Activity, or Power 
will entitle 'em to the Privilege of Thinking: 
for wanting the other Species of Activity, the 
«« ſpontaneous Direction of their perceptive Ca- 
<« pacity towards and thro' their paſt Percepti- 
<< ons, they cannot be called thinking Creatures. 
YL & þ.:190.-- | 2945 
But ſtill ſome may apprehend, that ſince a 
Brute Animal can often remember his Leſſons; 
and frequently appears ſhy of one Man and fond 
of another, this looks as if his perceptive Capa- 
city. was directed tamards his paſt Perceptions. How- 
cver, what if this ſhould not be /portancors © or 
granting it was, yet there may be as much Dif- 
ference between ſbontancous and ſpontameous, as 
between ave and active. But now with Sub- 
miſſion to this Gentleman, to maintain that the 
Acłivity of the Human Soul is of #wo Kinds, E 
and its Perceptivity twofold, the one more noble Z 
than the other; but that the Soul of Brutes has . 
only the ſingle Activity and Perceptivity of the 
lower Sort, to which thinking does not belong; 
Vol. I. p. 351—353-] all this is no more than 
ſaying in other Words, that Brutes cannot think. 
 ——- The vaſt Difference between the thinking 
of Men and Brates is finely, obſerv'd by Mr. 
Locke; [B. II. C. 11. $5—11.] but becauſe the 
* See Dr. Clarke's firſt Letter to a Gentleman at Cambridge 
concerning Liberty and Neceſſit/. 
| Thoughts 
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Thoughts of the one are neither employ'd a- 


bout the ſame ſublime Subjects as thoſe of the 


other, nor in ſo extenſive a Manner, therefore 


to maintain they ink not, is little better rea- 


ſoning than to infer a Creature ſees not, unleſs 
it has the Eyes of a Hawk or an Eagle. 
Our Author farther obſerves, that if the Brute 
« Soul ſuper-exiſt the Diſſolution of the Body, we 
* cannot conceive it without the perceptive Capa- 
city, as to external Objects; and that in a great- 
&« or Degree than when confined to it; but even 
e bere it is inferior to the Human Soul, It is not 
* percipient of Harmony in Sound,” &c. p. 35 3 
Notes. 

If this laſt Clauſe relate to the Supibatihce 
of the Brute Soul, one would be glad to know 
how this Gentleman came by his Information ? 
If it belong to their preſent State, it may be 
Matter of Surprize to ſome, how thoſe Crea- 
tures that can charm Mankind with their own 
melodious Notes, and who are capable of learn- 


ing muſical Leſſons from us, ſhould yet not be 


perciptent of Harmony in Sound!] Again, if the 
Brute Soul] ſuper-exiſt, it is eaſier 10 conceru? 
&« that it muſt have ſome kind of Activity, than to 
determine what that is.” p. 354, Notes. I 
don't find that this ingenious Gentleman cares 
to let theſe Creatures think hereafter, any more 
than at preſent. He really ſeems: to be as much 
afraid of their thinking, "they he has furniſ'd 
'em with immaterial Souls, as ever the learned 
Des Cartes could be, who made nothing 109 
ey but lo many Syſtems of Matter. 


WH 


$ Lang 67. P: 355 — 555 & Diller de Methodo, 
P- 44— 46. 


net | | "Dat 


{ 40 ] 

But it ſeems, © fince Mr. Locke wrote (that is 
fince he told the learned Prelate what muſt fol- 
low from his Lordſhip's Conceſſion) * others 
have caught the Hint, and brought in the 
Eels in Vinegar, and other Microſcopical Ani- 
„ malcula, to expoſe the Immateriality of Souls.“ 
Vol. I. p. 213. Notes. I ES. 

I hope this Gentleman don't mean to infinu- 


ate that all who have talk*d a little jocoſely of 


the Souls of ſuch Animalcula, have either done 
it with a Deſign to expoſe the Immateriality of 
the Human Soul, or that they have caught the 
Hint from Mr. Locke*, If we had been favour'd 
with a more particular Account of thoſe orbers, 
it had been more eaſy to determine how far 
Mr. Locke might be involved in their Guilt. 


The next Article againſt Mr. Locke relates to 


his «© uſing the Word Spirit for a thinking Sub- 
e ſtance, without excluding Materiality out of 


it, by the Authority of Virgil and Cicero.“ 


But firſt let us hear what Mr. Locte favs upon 
this very Occaſion. | [This] perhaps will ve 
<< thought too great a Liberty, and ſuch as de- 
<< ſerves Cenſure. — Treadily own, that Words 
e ſhould be ſparingly ventur*d on in a Senſe 
« wholly new; and nothing but abſolute Ne- 
« ceflity can excuſe the Boldneſs of uſing any 


Term in a Senſe, whereof we can produce no 


«© Example. But in the preſent Caſe, I think 
« have great Authorities to juſtify me.“ [Af- 
ter having mention'd his Authorities, he thus 


proceeds :] «© Whether they thought right in 


this, that is not the Queſtion; but whether 


| * See the Author of the Protedure, p. 1737174. or the 
Vindication of Mr. Locke, p. 110, 111. „„ 
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[41] 


© they ſpoke properly, when they called an 


« active, thinking, ſubtle Subſtance, out of 


„which they excluded only groſs and palpable 


«© Matter, Spiritus. I think that no body will de- 
„ ny, That if any among the Romans can be 
c allow'd to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil 
« are the two, who may moſt ſecarely be de pend- 
« edon for it*,” 

But with Submiſſion, replies our Author, I 
think no Man ever before defended he Propriety 
« of an Expreſſion, excluſive of the Truth of it, 
« in a Philoſophical Controverſy f. —— Ad- 
mitting this to be true, What may be the Miſ- 
chief or Abſurdity of it? Why, If the Accep- 
« tation of a Word is ſuch as determines the 

*« Queſtion, without _ farther Argument, as 


= in this Caſe, to juſtity the Propriety of it then, 


<« is to make the common Uſe of Language de- 
« cide in Points of Philoſophy ||.” 

What Queſtion may this Gentleman be bare: 
talking of? Mr. LZocke's Queſtion was only, 
whether Virgil and Cicero ſpoke properly? But 
whether they did, or did not, how will this 
make. common Language decide in Points of Philo- 
ſopby? The Reaſon is, I preſume, becauſe the 
Propriety of common Language, and the T; ruths of 
Philoſo phy are always inſeparably connected. 

However, If Cicero or Virgil had wrong 
<« Ideas as to the Immateriality of the Soul, tho? 


they exꝑreſs d theſe wrong Ideas right, that 


« doth not mend the Matter ||.” 
Unfortunate Mr. Locke! The whole, he con- 


| tended for, is admitted; and yet he has loſt his | 


*Firſt Letter to the Biſhop of Worceſter, p. 68 75730. 
+ Vol. I. Pp. 220, in the Notes. || Ibid. | 


A Point 


[4] 
Point notwithſtanding ! For tho? Cicero and vir 
gil might with Propriety call That Spirit, which 
they thought was ſubtle Malter; yet me Locke 
cannot with Propriety do the ſame Thin 

Beſides, The Diſpute between the Biſhop 
« and Mr. Locke, was, whether Matter could 
«© think, and not the claſſical Acceptation of the 
& Word Spiritus.“ 

Now ſuppoſe this Gentleman had ſaid, that 
the Diſpute was, whether God Almighty can, 
if he pleaſes, /aperadd to Matter a Faculty of 
Thinking; I fay if our Author had choſe 
to expreſs himſelf in this Manner, it is ſubmit- 
ted, whether ſuch a Repreſentation Ead not been 
full as kind and as juſt, as his own preſent Ac- 
count *? What we are to infer from his telling 
us, that the Diſpute was not about the claſſical 
Acceptation of the Word Spiritus, I know not. He 
could never deſign to inſinuate, that Mr, Locke 
was guilty of a needleſs or impertinent Digreſſion; 
for the meu Author moſt certainly knew 
better +. 

But be that as it will, Mr. Locke i is next cor- 
rected about the Mobility of Spirits. | 

Having, ſays our Author, mention*d Mo- 
ment as an Affection of real Motion in Mat- 
« ter, let me be permitted to explain, and re- 
« ſtrain a little, what Mr. Locke hath advanced 
« concerning the Motion of all finite Spirits. 
In B. II. C.23.J17, 18. [Mr. Locke] having 
« enumerated the primary Ideas peculiar to Bo- 
« dy and Spirit, as contradiſtinguiſh'd to each 
« other z he makes Mobility common to them 


bid. * See Mr. Lacke's firſt Letter to the Biſhop 
of Morceſter, p. 64. and Hum, Und. B. IV. C. 3. 5 6. 


1 Firſt Letter, p. 6475. 
« both; 


[ 43 ] 
« both; which he illuſtrates and defends 
„ SefF, 19-21, He hath before aſcribed Mo- 
« fivity, or a Power of putting Body into Mo- 
tion by Thought, to Spirit, as one of the Ideas 
« peculiar to it; ſo that by Mobility he ſeems to 
«© mean a Capacity in Spirit of being moved 
« by ſomething ab extra, and not the Power of 
„ moving, which is included in Motivity; eſpe-⸗ 
„ cially ſince he makes Mobility common to both 
„Matter and Spirit. Which, with Submiſſion, 
I think is very wrong, and tends to confound 
the Natures of the two Subſtances he would 
« diſtinguiſh, A Subſtance that no way 
„ impedes Motion, but effects it, can with no 
« Propriety, I think, have the Capacity of Mo 
& bility aſcribed to it; as it is aſcribed to Body, 
a Subſtance which reſiſts Motion, and no way 
«« effects it. To make Spirit Material, and 
c {© at once both to cauſe and hinder Motion, 
« 1s a plain Contradiction “. Even in the 
« Journey betwixt London and Oxford, where 
the Man's Spirit is not the Mover, but the 
«+ Horſes move the Coach, his Body and all, 
his Spirit doth not impede the Motion, or 
cc make the Draught heavier ; or is not properly 
« a Moved, So that, in Effect, Mobility doth 
e not belong in common both to Body and 
„Spirit. Nor farther, can Motion belong to 
« both, but in very different Senſes. It 1s 
true, Spirits change Place, and Motion in this 
« Senſe is competent to all finite Spirits. But 
<« in this Motion they are not Moved but Movers; 
* which is the Diſtinction endeavour'd to be 
e confounded, Sceptical People conclude from 


® Sce the Vindication of Mr. Locke, p. 57—60. 
62 | this, 


e this, that whatever moves, is material. But it 


© Matter*.” 


another Place, that it is an eaſy but a falla- 


„Words: We may draw up, ſays he, ſuch a 


«© thing at laſt, when examined and fi ed ſepa- 


nite Spirits, tends to confound the Natures of the 


we are told, that tbe Difinf#ion between Moved 


ſuſpiciouſly, cannot be deſign'd for Mr. Locke. 


would diſtinguiſh ?. 


However, now this Gentleman has explain'd the 
Matter; it is to be hoped they will conclude 
more wiſely. for the future. But then, A Spirit 
is a Subſtance that no way impedes Motion, but ef- 
Felis it. And yet Nothing is more demonſtra- 
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ce will not follow, that whatever moves as a 
« Mover, is material, and has the relations of 

This Gentleman his very well obſerv'd in 
« cious Method, to run away with a Flux of 
© ſpecious Shew of Probabilities, ſupported by 
& Prejudices, as ſhall make a dreadful Appear- 
«* ance taken all together; and yet turn to No- 
« ratelyf. ? 

But let us now conſider his Objections. And 
Firſt, the Mobility aſcribed by Mr. Locke to fi- 
two Subſtances he would diſtinguiſh, After This 


and Movers is endeavoured to be confounded, 
But This, notwithſtanding it looks a little 


For how is it poſſible, he ſhould endeavour to 
confound That, which our Author aſſures us, he 


However, as to the Suppoſition itlelf, that 
One Spirit may be moved by another, what Confu- 
ſion need it occaſion? or what bad Conſequences 
can ariſe from it? Why, Sceptical People may 
conclude from this, that whatever moves, is material. 


vod. I. p. 229-231. inthe Nows. 1 vol. II. p. 128. 


[45 ] 
ble, than that a Spirit can as well do the One 
as the Other. 

Does not this Gentleman himſelf tell us, — 
$ piri?, it is true, ſtops Motion? P. 230. However, 
This is perform'd “ by the ſame living Ehicacy, 
by which it begins it, not by a Deadneſ and 
Reſiſtance in itſelf to be moved. — It hath no 
Moment, as Body hath, proceeding from its 
« Vis inert. The Capacity of Mobility can 
« with no Propriety be aſcribed to it, as it is 
« aſcribed to Body. And it doth not in a Jour- 
_ ** ney [whilſt the Body is in the Coach] impede 
the Motion, or make the Draught beavier*.” 

Well then, the whole ſeems to amount to this, 

A Spirit can both Ve and impede Mo- 

tion; tho? it never by its Weight, or Deaanejs, 
or Sluggi/hneſs hinders or reſiſts it. 

But now, where has Mr. Locke ſo much as 
ſuggeſted one Word to the Contrary? Or how 
will all this prove, that One Spirit can't move 
Another? 

If the Active Force of A be twice ſuperior to 
that of B, what ſhould hinder 4 from com- 
pelling B to move; tho' never ſo much againſt 
his Inclination? It is admitted, that B makes no 
Reſiſtance by his Weigbt or Deadneſs : He only 
reſiſts by the Exertion of his Adtive Power; but 
when that is overcome by a ſuperior Force, 
muſt he not of Neceſſity give Way to it? So 
that it 1s ſubmitted, whether Mobility, even in 
this Senſe, be not competent to finite Spirits ? 

But now after all, if by the Mobility of Spirits, 
Mr. Locke ſhould only mean their being moved 
by themſelves, or their changing the Place they 
were betore in, by their on proper Motion , I ay, 


* Lan 
if | 


[46] 

if he ſhould mean no more than this, 55 
dreadful Appearance may all turn to Nothing, 
And that he means no more, I appeal to any 
Reader, who will but turn to the Sections, 
where Mr, Locke ſpeaks of this Mobility. | 

« There is no Reaſon, ſays he, why it ſhould 
« be thought ſtrange, that I make Mobility bey 
« long to Spirits: For having no other Idea of 
« Motion, but Change of Diſtance with other 
&« Beings, that are conſidered as at reſt; and 
de finding that Spirits cannot operate but where 
c they are. I cannot but attribute Change 
&« of Place to all finite Spirits. For my 
« Soul being a real Being, as well as my Body, 
« js certainly as capable of changing Diſtance 
« with any other Being, as Body itſelf; and fo 
eis capable of Motion. — One may certain- 
« ly conceive a Diſtance, and a Change of Di- 
« ſtance between two Spirits; and ſo conceive 
e their Motion, their Approach, or Removal 
<« one from another, — The Soul being unit- 
ed to the Body, — conſtantly changes Place all 
the whole Journey, — and I think may be 
« {aid to be truly all that while in Motion. To 
ce conſider [the Soul] as going out of the Body, 
« or leaving it, and yet to have no Idea of its 
« Motion, ſeems to me impoſlible*.” 

But here it may be objected, If this be Mr. 
Lockes Meaning , how comes he to aſcribe Mo- 
bility both to Body and Spirit? 

Has Body a Power of moving itſelf? Or if it 
has not, how does Mobility belong in common to 
8 


8. II. C. 23. 5§518— 21. See alſo 9 28. and B. IV. C. 10. 
510. zB. II. C. 23. 18. 
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Whoever will with Candor conſider what 
Mr. Locke ſays in the Places juſt cited, will find 
that Mobility, as refer'd to Body, can mean no 
more, than a Power of being moved by ſomething 
elſe, but not a Power of Self-motion, which it 
ſignifies, when aſcribed to Spirit. 

However, our Author approves of Mr. Locke, 
becauſe he allows that the internal, unknown 
« Conſtitution of Things is ſomething ; — 
„ which I think, ſays he, is very right, for 

*© Qualities cannot depend on Nothing. This 


4 js taken Notice of, becauſe ſceptical Men be- 


gin to ſuppoſe they have Mr. Locke's Autho- 


« rity for inſinuating that the unknown Conſti- 


c tution of Things is in itſelf Nothing; and 
ce that Subſtance, or what he calls Subſiratum, is 
but empty Sound.“ 

Tho' I am very glad that Mr. Locbe is here 


ps of Danger ; yet I muſt beg Leave to take 


Notice, that there are ſome other Perſons, be- 
ſides ſceptical Men, who look upon Subſtance, as 


_ diſtinguiſh*d from certain Powers or Properties, 


to be no more than a very needleſs Word: And 
who ſeem to think they have, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, Mr. Locke's Authority with them F. a 
ever ſuppoſe they are miſtaken as to both; 

with regard to the latter, I preſume it will = 
ſhewn t; yet ſince neither of theſe Gentlemen, I 
believe, ever fell under the Suſpicion of Scepti- 


ciſm, this diſcovers, with how much Caution, 


Terms of an odious Sound ſhould be uſed. 


* Vol. I. p. 323. in the Notes. See the ſecond Phi- . 


loſophical E ay of Dr. Watts. And the ingenious Mr. Law in his 


Notes on Archbiſhop King's Origin of Evil. Vol. I. p. 4. Note if. 


x See below the * on Dr. HMatts's 's Efſaje: 
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But now, Mr. Locke having ſaid that Eſſentia, 
ein its primary Notation, ſignifies properly Be- 
«ig; and that Eſſence may be taken for the 
Being of any thing, whereby it is, what it is*,” 
our Author infers, that by Eſſence, Mr. Locke 
underſtands the mere Being or Exiſtence of a 
Thing. 

In anſwer to which, I would firſt obſerve, 
that Mr. Locke ſpeaks only of two Sorts of 
„ Efjences, the Real and the Nominal.“ By 
the latter he means that Complex Idea, which, 
«for Example, the Word Gold ſtands for, let ir 
« be, for inſtance, ſays Mr. Locke, a Body yel- 
<« low, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuſible, 
« and fixed. By the Real Eſſence, he means the 
« Conſtitution of the inſenſible Parts of that 
Body, on which thoſe Qualities, and all the 
other Properties of Gold depend.“ | 

I have often ſays he mention'd a real Eſſence, 
« diſtinct in Subſtances from thoſe abſtract 
« Ideas of them, which I call their Nominal E, 
« ſence, By this real Eſſence, I mean that real 


_« Conſtitution of any Thing, which is the 


« Foundation of all thoſe Properties, that are 


combined in, and are conſtantly found to 


« co-exiſt with the Nominal Eſſence; that par- 
« ticular Conſtitution, which every Thing has 


ce within itſelf, without any relation to any thing 


c without it 1.“ 


Again, The real Eſſence of a Thing, is that 


<« internal Conſtitution, on which the Properties 
* of that Thing depend |.” And thus what 


*B.II.C.3. Fig. Vol. I. P. 322324. and Notes. 
}} Ibid. **B.III.C.6.5 2. + Ibid. $6. +Fuſt 
Letter to the Biſhop of Worceſter, p. 49. | 


| ke 
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[49] | 
he had before call'd the Being of a Things 
whereby it is, what it is; he immediately after 
expre es in theſe Words, — T he real, inter- 
nal, but generally in Subſtances, unknown Conſtia 
tution of Things*, 


But now, notwithſtanding Mr. Locke has ſo | 


clearly explain'd what he means by the Being of 
any Thing; yet our Author can by no means 
approve of the Word. 3 | 
Mr. Locke, ſays he, rather takes Eſſence 
e for the Being of any thing; tho' we uſually 
« ſay, ſuch a Property is of the Nature or E/- 
« ſence of a thing, taking either Word indiffe- 
« rently ; but never that it is of the Being of it, 
« which rather imports its Exiſtence . Again, 
&« Being, I think, is equivocal, and ſignifies the 
te internal, unknown Conftitution of Things, leſs 
« properly, at leaſt, leſs commonly, than any 
« other thing. The Being of a thing is ofteneſt 
* taken in Oppoſition to the not- heing of it; and 
« then it is the ſame as the Exiſtence of it. We 
« ſay ſuch a Thing is not in being. But 


« granting that Eſſence, Being, and the internal 


te unknown Conſtitution of Subſtances are pro- 
« perly the ſame Thing; we mult reſolve the 
« Ffſence of things into Idea, and make it the 
«fame with their Nature .. | 
However this Conceſſion is afterwards revok- 
ed: This Gentleman reſumes the Debate again 
after a ſhort Intermiſſion, and attacks Mr. Locke 
2 from a Tile Page of the late learn'd Dr. 
CR, © hs Fo 


. nt. c. 3.618. 4vVol Lp-322---324 #0P.323, 
in the Notes. - "4 Ok 
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< But then, ſays our Author, as to his Ac- 


wc ceptation of the Word Eſſence; as it ſeems 


* not juſt in itſelf; ſo I think, it is inconveni- 


4 ent in Philoſophy. The Word Being, by 


„which he explains Eſſence, rather imports the 
« dual Exiſtence of a Thing, than its internal 


* unknown Conſtitution, as hath been obſerved. 


e Thus Dr. Clarke calls his Excellent Book, 
„ 4 Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of 
&« God; that is, a Demonſtration that there 
< really exiſts a God, and what his Attributes 
« are. It would have ſounded ſtrangely to have 
« ſaid, a Demonſtration of the Elience, or inter- 
&« nal unknown Conſtitution,?” Sc. * 
This extraordinary Criticiſm may be left, I 
preſume, in its full Force, without any Remark, 
But ſince the learned Dr. Clarke is brought in 
upon this Occaſion, I beg leave juſt to obſerve, 
what he ſays of the Word in Controverſy. 


| Eſſence according to him, may be taken either 


for the inmoſt Subſtance of Things, or for their 
Eſſential Properties. Thijs laſt he calls the pro- 
per metaphyſical Senſe of the Word. In which 
Senſe, the Attributes of God conſtitute his Ef 
ſence; andSolidityor Impenetrability is the Eſſence of 
Matter. He does indeed himſelf uſe that Word 
« for Subſtance; and which he likewiſe calls the 
« inmoſt Subſtance of Things, and the inmaſt Na- 
« ture of ſuch Subſtance : aps 
Whether Eſence, in this Acceptation, be not 


exactly the ſame with Mr, Locke's real Eſſence, is 


ſubmitted to the Reader's Judgment. 


*Vol.I. P. 329. + See the Preface to the ſecond 
Volume of his Boyle's Lectures 7th Edit. p.132, 133. 


However 
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However, ſince our Author maintains, that 
&« Tf there is any ſuch thing as Qualities or Pro- 
ie perties, there muſt be ſome farther Thing, to 
te which they belong: ſince a Quality could 
« not ſubſiſt by itſelf, or without a Subject: 
&« And that this other Thing — muſt be call'd 
« Subjeft, Support, Subſtance, or ſome ſuch 
« Name, let Men ridicule as much as they 
e pleaſe: For though we know not what the 
ce Subſtratum, or Support of Properties is, nor 
<« have any particular Idea of it; yet we know 
e that it is, unleſs Properties could ſubſiſt by 
ce themſelves*:” I fay foraſmuch as this 1s 
maintain'd, why ſhould a Demonſtration of the 
« Divine Eſſence be thought by him to ſound 
ſtrangely? For 1s 'it poſſible, there could be a 


1 


Demonſtration of the Divine Attributes, which 


would not at the ſame time be a Demonſtration 
of that Real Eſſence, that inmoſt unknown Nature 
of the Divine Subſtance, from whence thoſe At- 
tributes low, and on which they depend? And 
if by Efence we only underſtand Modes or Pro- 
Perties, what is then a Demonſtration of the Di- 
vine Eſſence, but merely a Demonſtration of the 
Divine Attributes ? 8 5 ; 
But it is farther objected, „If Subſtances 
have unknown Eſſences, and other things 
ce have not; it will either. follow, that there are 
two different Species of Eſſences; or that other 
e things, beſides Subſtances, have no Eſſence at 
«all 7. 
And what if we ſhould ſuppoſe there are wo 
different Species of Eſſences, would any Inconve _ 
niency ariſe from hence to Philoſophy? On the 


21 p. 324 Notes, and p. 328. TP. 329. 
1 He contrary» 
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| | Contrary, ſuppoſe Mr. Locke has ſhewn that there 
* are unknown Eſſences belonging to Subſtance , 
*© and that the real unknown Eſſence, on which 
* the diſcoverable Properties of Subſtance de- 
spend, is a very different Thing from thoſe 
* Properties, which he calls the Nominal E/- 
Fe fence; tho' this Nominal Eſſence be often miſ- 
Fs taken for the other: Suppoſe he has ſhewn 
Men the Difference between them; has taught 
* us how to diſtinguiſh the one from the other, 
* and thus has clear*d up what was dark and 
1 confuſed before. Suppoſe he has proved, that 
* things are not ſorted by Men according to 
F< their real unknown Eſſence z but are put into 
= * different Claſſes, according to the Conceptions 
| Fe of Mens Minds: that is, according to that 
| % AbſiraF Iden, which Men by Obſervation 
Fs have framed of the ſeveral Properties and 
% Powers of Subſtances, and which Collection 
| e contain'd in ſuch Idea, Mr. Locke calls the 
1 % Nominal Efſence*.” If Mr. Locke has done all 
* this, muſt it not be own'd that he has done real 
1 Service to Mankind; and that the learned World 
| are greatly obliged to him? Some indeed may 
| think ſo: but our Author ſeems of a very 
| different Opinion. ; 

* He obſerves that Mr. Locke hath been 
# thrown upon the Diſtinction of real and No- 
te minal Eſſences, which, ſays this Gentleman, 
+ though it hath obtained, fince he wrote his 
e Book, yet I humbly beg leave to ſay, I do 
„not ſee any Service it hath done to Philoſo- 
* phy.” 1 5 


„B. I. C. 3. 51-14. C. 4. $19. 20. C. 6. See alſo the 
fifth Edition of the Eſſay.p. 354- 357. inthe Notes, FV. 5 
b 330 
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But pray, did not this Gentleman ſee Cauſe 
of commending Mr. Locke *, for allowing the 
internal, unknown Conſtitution of Things to be 
Jomething * And does he not there make a Di- 
fin#ion himſelf, between that ſomething, and the 
Qualities which depend on it T? Well, but Mr. 
Locke having call'd that internal, unknown Con- 
ſtitution, the real Eſſence of Subſtance; and the 
diſcoverable Qxalities depending on that Con- 
ſtitution, the Nominal Eſſence, he has, I preſume, 
by this means, undone every thing again; and 
our Author now ſees no manner of Service done 
to Philoſophy ! Nor is this all; but as Mr. Locke's 
Misfortunes ſeldom come alone, ſo his being 
thrown upon that Diſtinction, has been the Oc- 
caſion of throwing him upon ſomething elſe: and 
which is neither more nor leſs, than a downright 
Abſurdity. 

e This again, ſays our Author, hath thrown 
« him upon the Abſurdity of aſſerting that all 
&« our Moral and Mathematical Ideas, thoſe of Vir- 
ce tue, Vice, Juſtice, Temperance; a Circle, Square, 
Cube, Triangle, Tc, (Things of as fix; and 
% immutable Natures, as any that can be named) 
„having only, according to his Diſtinction, no- 
* minal Eſſences, are nothing but the mere 
<« arbitrary Compoſitions of Ideas in our Minds: 
* which admitted, would be of the greateſt Di/- 
« ſervice both in Philoſophy and Practice, as ſhall 
ebe ſhewn elſe where f. | 

Would not any Mortal be inclined to think, 
that Mr. Locke had given a much greater Power 
to every Individual, than ever Bellarmine was 
Charged with giving to the Pope? Not only a 


dee aboye. I Vol. I. p. 323 Notes SF. 330. 
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which are to ſupport this Charge? Indeed they 
are not, They are left entirely to the Reader's 


may be good Reaſons for it. To ſuch Readers, 


might however do a Writer much Miſchief. 


s often exerciſes an Active Power in making thoſe 


(54] 6 
Power of turning Virtue into Vice, and Vice into 


Squares into Circles? 

But in what Fart of his Works has Mr. Locke 
endanger'd the fixt and immutable Natures of 
theſe Things? Are the particular Places cited, 


Sagacity, to find out. The late learn*d Le Clerc 
ſomewhere calls ſuch an Omiſſion, a bad Cuſtom. 
But with Submiſſion to that great Critic, there 


as are already acquainted with thoſe Paſſages, 
ſuch Quotations would be ſuperfluous. To thoſe 
of an implicit Faith, they —_ be to litile Pur- 
poſe. Andas to the candid and impartial Enquir- 
er, tho* they might ſave him ſome Trouble, they 


How far this may be the preſent Caſe, will be 


worth while to examine. - 
Mr. Locke then obſerves, that The Mi nd 


<« ſeveral Combinations of Ideas, which he calls . 
cc mixed Modes *. 99 * 

« Who can doubt, ſays he, but the Ideas of 
ce of Sacrilege or Adultery might be framed in 
ce the Mind of Men, and have Names given 
ce them; and ſo theſe Species of mixed Modes 
* Ie conſtituted, before either of them was ever 
« committed; and might be as well diſcourſed 
ce of, and reaſoned about, and as certain Truths 
<« diſcovered of them, whilſt yet they had no 
« Being but in the Underſtanding, as well as 


* B. II. C. 22. { 2. See alſo Sect. 9. where he mentions all 
the different Ways, by which we get the Complex Ideas of 
mixed Modes. 
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c now, that they have but too frequently a real 
& Exiſtence? whereby it is plain, how much 7he 
&« Sorts of mixed Modes are the Creatures of the 
& Underſtanding, where they have a Being as 
e ſybſervient to all the Ends of real Truth and 
Knowledge, as when they really exiſt “.“ But 
now, what is here contrary to the immutable 


Nature of Things? How many Ideas would a Man 
find in that Complex Idea, Sacrilege, if he was 


to give himſelf the Trouble of taking the Com- 

ofition to Pieces? But how came they together? 
Did they grow up like a Plant? Or is not the 
whole Combination the Work of the Mind? And 


is not this equally true, whether a Man framed 
this Idea, before the Crime was committed, or 


afterwards? And may not the ſame clear and 
certain Truths be affirmed of it? | 
Again, Mr. Locke having faid that “ abſtra?, 
cc complex Ideas, with Names to them, are Eſſences 
« of the Sorts or Species of Things; and that 
& theſe Eſſences are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily 
« the ſame, whatever Mutations the particular 
« Subſtances are liable to; which cannot be true 
« of the real Conſtitutions of Things, which 


« begin and periſh with them; he obſerves, 


<« that by this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts 
« ſafe and entire, without the Exiſtence of ſo 
e much as one Individual of that kind. For 
were there now, ſays he, no Circle exiſting 
any where in the World (as perhaps, that Fi- 
* gure exiſts not any where exactly marked out) 
« yet the Idea annexed to that Name, would not 
e ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be 
«as a Pattern, to determine which of the 
particular Figures we meet with, have, or 
B. II. c. 5. 65. 

| * have 
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« have not a Right to the Name Circles and 
* ſo to ſhew, which of them, by having that 
« Eſſence, was of that Species.“ Whence now 
can ariſe any Danger to this Figure, or any of 
its Properties, from what Mr. Locke has faid? 
And if he has not dealt worſe by any other ma- 
thematical Idea, it is ſubmitted to the Mathema- 
ticians, what juſt Cauſe of Complaint Mr. Locke 
has given? -Beſides, does not this Gentleman 
himſelf maintain, that Things which have only 
an Ideal Exiſtence, have their Eſſence or radical 
Properties? The chief and radical Property, 
« ſays. he, is the Eſſence of any thing in Idea, 
« though the Thing ſhould not exiſt, nor have 
< any internal, unknown Conſtitution F.*? 

But tho? its Conſtitution be not unknown, yet 
if there be not a Foundation in the very Nature 
of that Thing for ſuch a Property, what can it 


be the radical Property of; from whence does it 


proceed; or on what does it depend? Bur to 
return to Mr, Locke : It may be farther objected, 


that he not only affirms © thoſe Ideas, which he 


ee calls mixed Modes, ſuch as Sacrilege, Parricide, 
and the like, to be Creatures of the Under- 
ce ſanding, but he maintains that the Mind pro- 
« ceeds very arbitrarily in framing ſuch Ideas .“ 
He really does ſoz but ſtill, I hope, there is 
no manner of Danger. 

« The Mind indeed in making this Sort of 
« Ideas, is not confined, as in the Caſe of ſimple 
ce Ideas, where it has no Power to make any 
« One: Nor is it here obliged to examine them 
« by the real Exiſtence of Things, as it does 
< in the complex Ideas of Subſtances; but mak- 


* B. III. C. 3. 5 19. See alſo 517. 4 Val. I. p. 342+ 
5B. UI. C. YL 9 1—. ing 
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« ing Uſe of what Ideas it had before, it chuſes 
« a certain Number, gives them Connexion, and 
« ties them together by a Name“. This ſeems 
to be all the Diſpenſing Power Mr. Locke has 
given the Mind in framing this ſort of Ideas. 
And as a farther Check upon this Power, he has 
enter*d a Caveat, that they ſhould not be made 
« ot Random, or jumbled together without any 
« Reaſon at all: But that they ſhould be always 
4 ſyited to the End, for which abſtract Ideas are 
% made; and that is for the Convenience of 
„ Communication, which is the chief End of 
„Language . So that if the Mind keeps up 
to theſe Rules, we ſhall be ſafe enough, not- 
withſtanding all her Power : If ſhe does not, 
Mr. Locke can hardly, in Reaſon, be blamed 
for it. | 

However, it may ſtill be urged, that all this 
will ſignify nothing; for if, according to Mr, 
Locke's Diſtinction, all our moral and mathemati- 
cal Ideas have only a nominal Eſſence; the Mind 
may compound her Ideas as ſhe pleaſes; but 
Things of a fixt and immutable Nature, will 
have no real Eſſence at all: And if this Suppo- 
ſition be not of bad Conſequence both in Philo- 
ſophy and Practice, nothing can. — Let it be 
ſo. However, before Sentence is paſt, let us, 
according to the equitable Rule in Law, hear 
the other Side. 

Does not Mr. Locke maintain, that „ the 
« real and nominal Eſſence of Modes (of mathe- 
& matical Ideas, for inſtance) are always the ſame? 
That a Figure including a Space between three 
* Lines, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence 


B. III. C. 5. §2, 3, 4. 157. 
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« of a Triangle; it being not only the abſtract 
Idea, to which the general Name is annexed, 
<« but the very Eſſentia, or Being of ithe Thing 
e itſelf; that Foundation, from which all its 
« Properties flow, and to which they are all 
<< inſeparably annexed*,” What is here call'd 
the very Eſentia, or Being, Mr. Locke elſewhere 
calls the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Tri- 
angle. And this he obſerves lies open to our 
Senſes; which the formal Conſtitution [or real * 
ſence] of a Subſtance does not . 

As to our moral Ideas; does he not maintain, 
that ** the true and only Meaſure of Virtue, is the 
« Rule preſcribed by Godt ? that Morality is capa- 
&« ble of Demonſtration ; and that the preciſe real 
« Fſſence of the Things moral Words ſtand for, 

may be perfectly known **? That the Mea- 
«« ſures of Right and Wrong may be made out by 
«« neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteſtable as thoſe 
« in Mathematicks|? And that the Idea; that 
Ethicks are converſant about, are all real E/- 
« {ences q.? Does not Mr. Locke, I ſay, main- 
tain all this? Beyond the leaſt Controverſy, he 
moſt evidently does. What Injury has he then 
done to any of our moral or mathematical Ideas? 
Or how can it be affirm'd, that All of them, ac- 
cording to his Diſtinction, have only nominal Ef, 
ſences? Good-nature inclines one to be in pain 

for the Man, who has ventured to affirm it. 

But proceed we now to freſh Articles of In- 
dictment. 

II cannot help beit nc, ſays our 
« Author, to find ſome great and learned Men 
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[ 59 ] 
© taking the wrongSide of ambiguousAppearances, 
* and falling in with the. ſceptical Notions of 
the World, by inſinuating that the Soul owes 
** the Perfection of rational Thinking to the Body; 
* and this in order to maintain another Hypothe- 
s of no very great Conſequence in itſelf, 
« tho? it were true in this State of Union; viz. 


« that the Soul thinks not always; which yet is 


«© not eaſily to be proved, even though the 
Activity of Spirit be clogg'd with dead Matter, 
wand is certainly falſe in a State of Separa- 


: 66 tion 8 : 


The Paſſage here refer'd to in Mr. Locke, is 
as follows: | 

« *Tis true, we have ſometimes Inſtances of 
« Perception, whilſt we are aſleep, and retain 
« the Memory of thoſe Thoyghts : But how ex- 
ce travagant and incoherent for the moſt part 
« they are; how little conformable to the Per- 
« fection and Order of a rational Being, thoſe 
« who are acquainted with Dreams, need not 
« be told. This I would willingly be ſatisfied 
« jn, Whether the Soul, when it thinks thus a- 


4 part, and as it were, ſeparate from the Body, 


« acts leſs rationally, than when conjointly with it, 
« or no. If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs ratio- 
« nal, then theſe Men muſt ſay, that the Soul 
« owes the Perfection of rational Thinking to 
« the Body: If it does not, *tis a Wonder that 


« our Dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſo 


c frivolous and irrational; and that the Soul 
& ſhould retain none of its more rational Solilo- 


„ quies and Meditations .“ Upon this, our 


Author thus expreſſes himfelf: 


# Vol. I. p. 319321. 7 +B.1I.C. 1. 816. |; 
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[60] 
ce We ſhall afterward ſee, who in ibis Place 
e aſcribes the Perfection of rational Thinking 


to the Body; however here is a broad Hint 


< for material Souls. What 7s for the moſt part 
&* only, is not always: That Side ought to have 
<< been conſidered alſo. I hope it will appear, 
* that the moſt incoherent of our Dreams is an 
« Appearance far above Matter, or any Power 
Matter can be endued with: and that, upon a 
* narrow Examination, the Actions properly of 
„ the Soul, in dreaming, will not be found fo 
irrational, as is here preſumed, and generally 
& conceived *.“ 

As this Gentleman here pretty broadly inti- 
mates, who is to be charged with a/cribing the 
Perfection of rational Thinking to the Body; fo in 
other Places, perhaps for the better illuſtrating 
Mr. Locke's Opinion, we read this Charge 
with a little Variation. Thus in one Place. 

If the Soul were endebted to Matter for 
<« the Perfection of rational Thinking, Sc. T.“ 
In another, —— It is very inaccurate, to a- 
« ſcribe all the wild Repreſentations, that are 


<« involuntarily forced upon the Soul, — to 


© the Soul itſelf, and then inſinuate that it owes 


« the Perfection of rational Thinking to Mat- 


« ter 4. In a third, —< We are injurious 


< in debaſing the Nature of our Souls all Man- 


ner of Ways. We would have the Soul mate- 
rial: If it be not, yet we would aſcribe the 
Perfection of rational Thinking to Matter .“ 
And elſewhere having told us that Mr. Locke's 
Repreſentation of the Appearance of Sleep and 
Dreaming was unjuſt and inaccuraie, he thus pro- 


* Vol. I. p. 320, Notes, Vol. I. p. 324, Vol. II. 
p. 25. F. 164. | 


ceeds: 


[67] 
ceeds : . This Phænomenon of Sleep and 


% Dreaming therefore, which hath been made 


6 uſe of to exalt the Nature of Matter, and 
« depreſs the Perfection of the Soul, rightly 
«« conſidered, ſhews the very contrary *,” 
How exalted a Notion Mr. Locke had of the 
Nature of Matter; and how inclined he was to 
depreſs the Perfection of the Soul, have been ſet, 
I preſume, in a very clear and impartial Light. 
But now, tho? Mr. Zicke in the Section juſt 
refer d to, be only conſidering what muſt be 
allow'd by thoſe, who grant the ſeparate Thoughts 
of the Soul to be 1% rational; yet let us ſup- 
poſe he was of Opinion, that a Man generally 
thinks more rationally awake than aſleep : And 
that a ibi Diſpe/ttion of the Body was neceſlary, 
in this preſent State, to the Perfection of rational 
Thinking, If this be ſuppoſed ; what can, by 
the common Rules bf reaſoning (not to mention 
Candor or Humanity) be infer'd from hence? 
And that this 1s the whole, which Mr. Locke, 
with any Shadow of Reaſon, can be charg'd 
with, 1 appeal to every Man, who is able to 
read him without Paſſion or Prejudice. The 
ingenious Author, indeed, has in this Section 
found a broad Hint for material Souls, Perhaps 
ſome Readers would as ſoon have found a broad 
Hint for the Longitude, But fo dangerous was it 
for Mr. Locke to affirm, that our ſleeping Thoughts 


are, for the moſt part, extravagant: and our 
Dreams, for the moſt part, frivolous and irratio- 
nal! I ſhould be glad to know, whether this 
Gentleman would eſteem it a Complement, to 
ſuppoſe his learned Piece was the Production of 
*P.187, 183, See he Vision of MrLockep. 2 7. 7 
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1 62 
his ſlerping Thoughts? and if he would not; 
what might be the Reaſon? 

But then it is obſerved, that what ig for 
« the moſt part only, is not always: And that 
ce this Side ought to have been conſidered alſo.” 
——— Whether Mr. Locke did not think his Sub- 
ject required a more elaborate Diſſertation upon 
Dreaming; or whether he was unable or unwilling 


to engage in ſuch a Taſk; yet it may charitably 


be hoped, there was no malicious Deſign in that 


Omiſſion. And beſides, ſince he has by this 


means given our learned Objector a very fair 


Opportunity of amply ſupplying * his Defects; 


there ſeems the leſs Reaſon for this Gentleman 
to be ſo greatly diſpleas'd with him. But now, 
notwithſtanding our Author has here very plain- 
ly inſinuated, that Mr. Locke is the Man, who 
has aſcribed the Perfection of rational Thinking 10 


_ the Body; yet elſewhere he ſpeaks a little doubt- 
fully; as for Inſtance, 


« Mr. Locke ſeems to favour the Opinion of 


ce thoſe, who aſcribe the Perfection of rational 
« Thinking to the Matter of the Body T.“ 


Or, as he afterwards expreſſes it, —— 10 the 
<« right Diſpoſition of that Matter .. However, 
whether Mr. Locke ſeems only 10 favour ſuch an 


Opinion, as it is mention'd in one Place; or 


whether Mr. Locke makes it appear to be his own 
Opinion, as this Gentleman hints, in another ||; 
it may poſlibly be ſome Conſolation to Mr. Locke's 
Friends, to underſtand, that this Opinion is ca- 
pable of one Meaning, that is conſiſtent enough 
<< zoith the Immateriality and rational Nature of the 
« Soul** :* And that it is no Reproach 


® See Vol. II. p. 1-288. P. 3. 4. 185. 
IP. 186. Vol. I. p. 3 86. | | 
| 6 upon 
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mediately adds, 


631 


4c upon the rational Soul to ſay, that the Per- 


« fection of rational Thinking depends on the 
% Matter of the Body, as an impeding or obſtrus7- 
ce ing Cauſe .“ I ſay, perhaps, here Mr. Locke”s 
Friends may take Courage, and fancy that all 
is ſafe enough, But alas! they are utterly miſ- 
taken; and their Hopes vaniſh the very Inſtant 
they are conceiv*d! For our Author thus im- 


« But that the Perfection of rational Think- 
<« ing ſhould depend upon the Matter of the 
4 Body, as a promoting or effefing Canſe (which 
<« js indeed the true Meaning intended in the 
« Objection) is a direct Contradiction F.“ This 
« is that other Meaning, which he had before told 
us, was artfully ſhuffled in, under Colour of the 
former rt. 

*Tis true indeed, that in this laſt Place, none 


are mention*d, but the modern Sceptic|| : And in 


the former, neither Sceptic, nor any other Per- 
ſon, However, ſince the Opinion itſelf is 
charged upon Mr. Locke; ſince he is taxed with 


giving, by this very means, a broad Hint for 


material Souls; and ſince no Exception is made 
in relation to him; it is therefore humbly en- 
quired, whether Mr. Locke is to be underſtood 
as a Party concern'd with the modern Sceptic, in 
artfully ſhuffling in this contradiftory Meaning? If 
he be not; — Whether our Author has not 
left him (I hope altogether unde/ignedly) very 
much expoſed to the undeſerved Cenſure of cer- 
tain Readers? But if Mr. Locke is to be charg'd 
either with arifully ſpuffling in, or at leaſt with 
holding this direct Contradiction; then it is ſub- 


*P.395 I bid. Vol. I. p. 386. P. 385. 
mitted, 


[ 04 ] 
mitted, whether our Author can. aſlign any bet- 
ter Reaſons for this Compliment upon Mr. Locke, 
than merely the two following: Firſt, it is a 
direft Contradiction, and therefore the more like- 
ly to be Mr. Locke's Meaning. And: ſecondly, 
there could not otherwiſe have been a broad Hint 


for material Souls, But now granting that it is 


the modern Sceptic only, who has ſbuffled with 
regard to the Meaning of that Propoſition ; yet 
what will become of Mr. Locke, if he has been 
guilty of hing over the Odiouſugſ of an Inſinu- 
ation upon Others? But firſt let us view the 
Foundation of this Charge. 

This, ſays Mr. Lacke, I would willingly be 


« ſatisfied in, whether the Soul, when it thinks 
« thus apart, and as it were, ſeparate from the 


<« Body, acts leſs rationally, than when conjoint- 
« ly with it, or no. If its ſeparate Thoughts be 
<« leſs rational, then theſe Men:muſt ſay, that the 
„Soul owes the Perfection of rational Thinking 


<« to the Body: If it does not, tis a Wonder 


« that our Dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, 
« ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the Soul 
<< ſhould retain none of its more rational Solilo- 
« quies and Meditations ®.” 

Our Author having quoted thus much out of 


Mr. Locke, excepting the laſt Paragraph, he 


raiſes the following Qbſervations : — Here 
« this Abſurdity is firſt made a Conſequence of 
« what theſe Men ſay; and immediately it is 
« ſurmized, that the Quality of our Dreams 
« ſhews this Abſurdity to be Fact. This is really 
« a ſtrange Way of proceeding, to /bufjie over 
« the Odiouſneſs of an Inſinuation upon O/hers; 


B. II. C. 1. 6 16. 
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other hand, it ſhould be anſwer'd, 


[ 05 ] 

ce and in caſe they ſhould diſown it, and that 
&« Circumſtance from which he would infer it, 

« (viz, that the Soul thinks without being con- 
e ſcious of it) to endeavour to prove it, by an 
«© Appearance, which he has ready at hand *.” 

In anſwer to this, I deſire it may be obſerv'd, 

that Mr. Locke is there manifeſtly conſidering 
the Nature of this Suppoſition, viz. that the 
Soul may think ſeparately and apart from the Body. 
« Perhaps, ſays Mr. Locke, it will be faid, 

that in the Thinking of the Soul, which 
« 1s not perceived in a ſleeping Man, there the 
« Soul thinks apart,“ Sc.] Upon this Hy- 
« potheſts, Mr. Locke tells us, the Thoughts of a 
&« ſleeping Man ought to be moſt rational F.“ 
However he proceeds to enquire in the following 
Section, whether this will be admitted, or not. 
If it be not; or, in Mr. Lockes Words, if the 
Soul's ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then, ſays 
he, it muſt be allowed by thoſe (who maintain 
that Suppoſition) that She Soul owes the Perfection 
of rational Thinking to the Body. But it on the 
that theſe 
ſeparate Thoughts are more rational, and that 
therefore ſuch Perfection is not owing to the Body; 
Mr. Locke replies, that if theſe ſeparate J. boughts 
are more rational, *tis a Wonder, the Soul retains 
none of them; and that our Dreams ſhould gene- 
rally be fo frivolous and irrational. It is ſub- 


mitted, whether this be not really the Caſe, and 


whether Mr. Locke's Reaſoning be not levell'd 
at an Hypotheſis, which makes the Soul to think 
by itſelf, and in which the ſeebing Man partakes 


Vol. II. p. 186, 187. B. II. C. 1. 615. wry 
the Title to that Section; tho I think that Title is miſplac'd, 
and belongs to Sect. 16. 
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[ 66 ] 


not. Mr. Locke is evidently conſidering what 


_ Difficulties attend that Hypothe/ts ; and obſerves 


that ſome Conſequences muſt follow from it, 
which either the Eſpouſers of it would not care 
to admit, or which would not readily be ad- 
mitted by others. And is any thing more «ſua! 
or more innocent, than to argue upon a Suppo- 
ſition of what might poſſibly be offer*d; or to 


conſider what might be propoſed either for, or 


againſt an Hypotheſis? | 

But what a frightful Buſineſs has this Gentle- 
man made of it? Here is an Abſurdity ſurmiſed 
zo be Fact; a Strange Way of proceeding ! the 
Odiouſneſs of an Inſinuation ſhuffled over upon others ; 
and in caſe they ſhould diſoꝛon it , Mr, Locke would 
infer it from that very Circumſtance, which he 
all along oppoſes; viz. that % Soul thinks with- 
out being conſcious of it *, This Circumſtance how- 
ever was to prove, that the Soul gwes the Per 


fection of rational Thinking to the Body! No one, 


I believe, beſides Mr. Locke, could ever have 
thought of ſuch a Proof! But what if 7beſe Men 
had deny'd both "Circumſtance and Inference? 
why, as to the Jatter, he was ſtil] provided for 
them; he had an Appearance ready at hand, in 
order 10 prove it. Whether he had any thing 
at hand, to prove the former, viz. that Circum- 
ſtance, our Author fays not, However thus tar 
Mr. Locke's black Deſigns and Intentions are un- 


ravelPd! And moreover, *<* theſe Men deny that 


« the Soul thinks leſs or more rationally, with- 
«« out being conſcious of it, and therefore any 
« Conſequence of ſuch a Poſiticn .“ 

One would be glad to know, by what means, 
our Author came here ſo well acquainted with 


B. II. C. 1. § 11. Sec alſo 9 10, 12, 19. f Vol. II. p. 187 
theſe 


[ 67 ] 


theſe Men, ſince, two or three hundred Pages 


before, he ſeems to know nothing at all of them. 


Alt were, ſays he, to be wiſh'd that [Mr. Locke] 
c had told us, what Author it is that aſſerts, that 
ce the Soul in a ſleeping Man thinks, without 
ce being conſcious of it. So that in one Place, 
he 1s utterly at a Loſs to determine whom Mr. 
Locke could mean, and in another, he aſſures 
us, —— they deny any ſuch Thing. Perhaps 
ſome may wonder, that we were not directed to 
thoſe particular Authors, who deny what Mr. 
Locke inſinuates of them, ſince here was a fine 
Opportunity offered, of convicting that Gentle- 
man of ſhuffing over his Inſinuations upon Others. 
But poſlibly our Author was a little dender; and 
did not care to preſs Matters too far. He does 
indeed immediately after, demand with an Air 
of Triumph, But who is it here that ap- 
&« peals to the Frivolouſneſs and Irrationality of 
e our Dreams to ſhew, that the Soul owes the 
Perfection of rational Thinking to the Body .' 
But what if Mr. Locke ſhould appeal to theſe, 
only to ſhew the Precariouſneſs of an Hypotheſi 1 
_—_ ſeparates the ſleeping Man from the think- 


ing Soul? Or granting he appea!s to theſe, 10 


ſhew that a right Diſpoſition of the Body is ne- 
ceſſary, during its preſent Union with the Soul, 
to the Perfection of rational Thinking; Pray 
what is there in all this, that deſerves ſo much 
ſevere Treatment? — Again, Here, 
Mr. Locke] ſays our Author, ſuppoſes that 


the Soul itſelf produces all it hears and fees in 


„Sleep, that it thinks apart and f-parately at 
te that time, and exerts the utmoſt Perfection it 


Vol. I. p. 333, 334. Vol. II. p. 187. . 
8. 1. §13, 16, 
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( 68 ] 
«1s capable of, when deſtitute of the Help of 
the Body. How unjuſt and inaccurate a Re- 
„ preſentation of the Appearance is this“? 

It the Reader ſhould find upon Enquiry, that 
the Soul thinking apart and ſeparately, is the very 
Suppoſition, which Mr. Locke himſelf oppoſes T; 

he may poſſibly be of Opinion, that the Terms 
unuſt and inaccurate, are here introduced a little 
unluckily. 

Indeed this Gentleman is there upon a very 
Favourite Hypotheſis, which is to account for the 
Nature of our Dreams; and therefore if he ap- 
pears more out of Temper with what comes in 
his Way, than he might otherwiſe do, it is the 
more excuſable. Authors, in ſuch Circumſtances, 
are generally impatient of Contradiction. And 
hence, I preſume, it happen'd, that the immor- 
tal Cicero is pretty ſharply corrected by him. A 
ſhort Digreſſion in behalf of that great Man, I 
believe the learned Reader will very eaſily ex- 

A 
« Tt is known, ſays our Author, that Cicero 
« was profeſſedly an Academic, and that he 
ce wrote deſignedly in his Treatiſe de Divinatione, 
<« againſt this very Concluſion which I maintain, 
<« and endeavour'd to account for the Appearance 
of Dreaming, the ſame way, as is done here 
<< 1n the Objection g. '? After this he proceeds to 
the Dream of Cicero, as it is related by his Bro- 
ther Quintus, who manages the oppoſite Side of 
the Queſtion; and who, at the Concluſion, ob- 
ſerves that Cicero had himſelf own'd, that 10 
thing could be more Divine than that Dream .. 

« But what does Cicero anſwer, ſays our Author to 


Vol. IL p. 187. 1B. II. C. 1. 615. ＋ Vol. II. 
3 + De Divinat. L. I. 


ce this 


TOI 
ce this particulr Inſtance?”* Mibi (ſays he) Tem- 


&« poribus illis multùm in Animo Marius verſabatur, 
e recordanti, quam ille gravem ſuum Caſum mag- 
& no Animo, quam conſtanti tuliſſet, Hanc credo 
& Cauſam de illo ſomniandi fuiſſe x. Upon which 
our Author thus expoſtulates, What a 
« poor unſatisfying Shift is this! Had he not 
e Camillus and Scipio Africanus alſo in his Mind? 
« why not have dreamed of theſe f?” And it 
1s afterwards left to be determined by others, 
how far Cicero's Speech of Democritus, is appli- 
cable to Cicero himſelf t. — Nec cognovi quen- 


quam qui majori Auttoritate nihil diceret ||, =——_— 


But now after all, it is not impoſſible, but that 
great Philoſopher might have the ſame Thoughts 
of his Dream, even when he aſſign'd this Rea- 
ſon of it to Quintus, which he really had at the 
Time he mention'd it in a private Converſation. 
« If we ſeek for Cicero's true Sentiments (ſays a 
«a very learned Critic) it muſt not be in his 
«« Diſputes againſt others, where he had Licence 


« to ſay any thing for Oppoſition Sake: But in 
the Books where he dogmatizes himſelf; where 


ce allowing for the Word Probable, you have all 
the Spirit and Marrow of the Platonic, Peripa- 
« telic, and Stoic Syſtems; I mean his Books De 
« Offcis, Tuſculanae, De Amicitid, De Senectute, 
De Legibus ; in which, and in the Remains of 
others now loſt, he declares for the Being and 
Providence of God, for the Immortality of 
the Soul, for every Point that approaches to 
« Chriſtianity 4.“ 


*Tbid. L. II. Vol. II. p. 60, 61. + Vol. II. p. 64. 
65. DeDivinat. L. II. + See Remarks upon a Diſ- 
courſe of Free. thinking, in a Letter to N. N. by Phileleutherus 
Lipſienſis. Part II. p. 81, 82. : 
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[ 79 ] 

This very learned Writer had before obſerv'd, 
<« that there's a vaſt Difference in the Manner of 
« Diſpute, that's exhibited in the Tuſculanae, 
« from what appears In Academicis, De Finibys, 
&« De Naturd Deorum, and De Divinatione. In 
ce the latter no Man concedes ; in the Tuſculans, 
no Man reſiſts*,” So that notwithſtanding 
Cicero might aſcribe his Dream to quite another 
Cauſe, when it happen*d, than he does now in his 
Academical Philoſophy, as our Author conject- 
ures T; yet if „ the Academic Objections be the 
« moſt unlikely Place where to find his real 
« Sentiments, and if Cicero there only uſes the 
« Privilege of an Academic, and ſpeaks, not 
« what he really believ'd, but what ſerv*d the 
« preſent Turn g,“ it may be ſubmitted, whe- 
ther the ingenious Author has not condemn'd, 
without ſufficient Cauſe, one of the greateſt 
Men of all Antiquity ! He afterwards takes no- 
tice, that it has been long ſince obſerved of 
this “great Man, that his Academical Writings 
c are at Variance with his other Works, and 
<« that he may be confuted out of himſelf, and in 
« his own Words.“ But if our Author had 
recollected how this happen'd, and had made 
uſe of that excellenr Critic's Obſervations for 


finding out Cicero's real Sentiments, he might 


perhaps have ſpared his Remarks with regard 
to the Contradifion, between what is advanced 
in the ſecond Book De Legibus, and in the Trea- 
tiſe De Divinatione J.; as well as omitted his 
Cenſures on a Part of the fourth Book of the 
Academical Queſtions **, In ſhort, if he had 


* Ibid. p. 73. + Vol. II. p. 56. + The Remarks &c. 
p. 79, 80. J Vol II. p 77, 78. +4P.77. P. 74,75, 
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710 
conſider'd Cicero in this View, I preſume he 
would have found him, not only a Great, but 
a Conſiſtent Writer; and that there was very lit- 
tle Reaſon to be ſo angry with him. 
in the Place laſt mention'd, our Author ſuggeſts 
that Cicero is guilty of a Contradiction, even ad- 
mitting the famous Academical Principle; for 
Cicero having ſaid, that “Strato had reliev'd 
« him from much Terror, when he taught that 
« God neither made, nor loc care of the World *, 
the ingenious Author thus remarks, « It 18 


« true, a little after [Cicero] endeavours to bring 


« himſelf off, by the great Academical Principle, 
„ ſaying, he neither aſſented to S!rato, who 
ce denyd a Cod, nor to Lucullus, who aſſerted one, 
« But this ſeems ſomewhat contradictory to hs 
« being relieved of his Fears.“ Juſt as contra- 
diftory, as that he ſhould fide with Strato, in 
Oppotition to Lucullus, and then declare that 
he aſſented to neither: But is it to be wonder'd 
at, that whilſt he ſeems to ſide with Strato, he 


ſhould aſſign ſome Reaſon, or other for it? But 


tho* whilſt he is taking the Part of Stralo, he 
tells us that Strato had relicv'd him from much 
Terror; yet ſurely this could not prevent him the 
Liberty of an Academic; that is of diſſenting after- 


wards both from Strato and Luculluß. Had he 


ſaid indeed, that he met with this Relief from 
the Former, even whilſt he diſſented from him; 
this had been an Abſurdity, which no Academical 
Principle could have excuſed : Whereas occa- 
ſionally to ſpeak both for and againſt every Thing, 


and every Philoſopher, was the Privilege of that 


Sectt, and what may eaſily be accounted for, 


Acad. Queſt. L. IV. 4 Vol. II, p. 74. 75. ＋ Acad. 


2. 18. Nat. Deor. 1. 5. L. II. fine. See the Remarks on Free- 
thinking, Part. II. p. 80. 
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72 
upon that Principle, without making any hard 
Reflections upon ſuch a Writer as Cicero. 

But to return to Mr. Locke: Our Author 
in the following Inſtance, ſeems to introduce 
that Gentleman, merely to pay him a Civility, — 
It is true, ſays he, Voyages and Books of 
Travels tell us of ſeveral Nations, in different 


Parts of the World, who have no Sort of Re- 
* igion, no Name, nor Notion of any ſupream- 


„ Being: But if this be ſo, as Mr. Locke would 
ce have us believe, it ſeems the Inhabitants of 
<< theſe Countries never dream.” —— With Sub- 
miſſion to this learn'd Writer, one would rather 
think they were always in a Dream. However 
he gives the following Reaſon for this Opinion, — 


Since we can ſcarce conceive that this ſingle 


% Phenomenon ſhould not be enough to kindle 
«© up the Notion of ſome Religion or other in 
the Minds of Men, though we could ſuppoſe 
de all Religion once entirely loft in the World.” 
If Men were to loſe all Religion, with 


their Eyes open; it it greatly to be fear'd, they 


would hardly recover it, when their Eyes were 


ſhut. ——— However, the Matter of Fact it- 


« ſelf begins now to appear falſe; and theſe 
« Monſters gradually evaniſh, as the Countries 
& they were ſaid to be in, are more reſorted to, 
c and become better known. Nature ſeems to 
ebe every where of a Piece with herſelf “.“ 
What a Pleaſure muſt every good Man receive, 
when he reflects that there are no longer any, but 
who have felt after, and found out God; none, 
but who from the viſible Works of Creation and 


Providence, have ſeen and underſtood the eternal 


vol. II. p. 116. in the Notes. 
Power 


( 73 ] 

Power and Godhead! Nature ſeems to be every 
where of a Piece with herſelf ! If we aſk, whether 
Nature, has always been thus? our Author does 
not acquaint us: Or if we enquire, how long? 

he is likewiſe ſilent. If any ſhould be ſo im- 
pertinent as to demand his Hcuchers; it may be 
anſwer'd, that ſince there are only Mr. Locke's 
Vouchers on the other ſide, ſuch as Publick Mini- 
ſters; Private Gentlemen; thole very Miſſionaries 
of China, who are the great Encomiaſts of the 
Chinejes ; and one Divine, who was living when 
Mr. Locke wrote F; I fay it may be anſwer'd, 
that ſince Mr. Locke has no other Vouchers, 
there was no Neceflity for our Author to pro- 


duce any, in order to confront their Authority. 
It was abundantly ſufficient to acquaint the Rea- 


der, that Mr. Locke would have us believe there 


were ſuch Monſters; and that the Matter of Fatt 


now appears to be falje, It is true, the learned 
Biſhop of Worceſter, in his Reply to Mr. Locke, 


does himſelf acknowledge, that “by the beſt 


Accounts both of the Cafres of Soldania, and 
e the Caiguæ of Paraquaria, They are a People 
e fo ſtrangely bereft of common Senſe, that 
that they can hardly be reckon*d among Man- 


« kind*.” However, by our Author's Re- 


port it appears that his Lordſhip's beſt Accounts, 
were in Truth and Reality but very bad ones. 
But, ſuppoſe they were ſo, was it criminal in 
that learned Prelate, to believe the falſe Accounts 
of ſome Travellers? Moſt certainly! it was not. 


This could be a Crime in none but Mr. Locke 


on] y. 


+ Hum. Und. B. I. C. 4. § 8. Or the fifth Edition of the Eſ- 
lay, p. 38—40. * His Lordſhip's Anſwers to Mr. Locke's 
firſt Letter, p. 90. 
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[ 74 ] 

The laſt Objection, ſays our Author, I 
« ſhall mention, is an Inſinuation, that our 
&« Dreams are no more than the Thoughts and Buſi- 
<« neſs of the Day recurring: Or which it may be 
« ſuppoſed the Soul itſelf ſome Way or other 


„ reſumes, without the Interpoſition of ſuch a 


« Cauſe*® as is here aſſigned. Mr. Locke ſays, 
The Dreams of ſleeping Men are, as I take it, 
« all made up of the waking Man's Ideas, though 
« for the moſt Part oddly put together F.” 
& Lucretius ſays only fere and plerumgue t.“ 

And can this Gentleman then get leave of 
himſelf to imagine, that Mr. Locke really ſup- 
poſed, that all the Dreams of Lawyers related to 
pleading of Cauſes; all the Dreams of Generals 
were made up of Battles; and that Mariners 
dreamt only ſof Storms and Tempeſts? If he did 
not imagine this, why is Mr. Locke here oppoſed 
to Lucretius? And the fere and plerumgue of the 


one, ſet in Oppoſition to all the Dreams of the 


other? Or why is the Particle all put in /talicks, 
to render it the more remarkable? But if this be 


his Meaning, as it ſeems pretty plain; I would 


deſire any Man who is not in a Dream himſelt, 
only to examine the Paſſage refer*d to; and he 
will eaſily determine whether Mr. Locke and Lu- 


* The learned Writer here means the Agency of other 
Spirits See his Eſſay on Dreaming. 

＋ Hum. Und. B. II. C. 1 817. 
Ei quoi quiſque fere Studio levincta, adharet. 

In Somnis eadem plerumque videmur obire: 

Cauſidici Cauſas agere, & componere Leges, 

Induperatores pugnare, ac Pralia obire , 

Nautæ contractum cum Ventis cernere bellum . 

Nos agere hoc autem, &c. 

| L. IV. from Ver. 959 to 982 

Ses our Author Vol. II. p. 197, 198. 
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cretius are not treating of different Things. Mrs 
Locke only maintains, there is no Appearance, 
that Men in their Sleep have any Ideas, but what 
are derived from Senſation or Reflection. This is 
evidently the whole Purport of that Section; 
as would appear from the very Title of it, was 
not that, by ſome Miſtake, prefixed to the 16", 
Conſequently then, it is not the particular Sub- 
jet of Mens Dreams, which Mr. Locke is there 
ſpeaking of ; but the general Materials of which 
they are compoſed, Theſe Materials are the 
waking Man's Ideas: That 1s, ſuch Ideas as he 
receiv*d originally from Senſation and Reflection; 
or they are the different Combinations of thoſe 
Ideas. But his Dreams are not compoſed of J. 
deas, which the Soul might be thought to have 
before its Union with the Body, That this is 
the whole of Mr. Locke's Deſign, is ſubmitted 
to the Judgment of the Reader, 

And therefore what this Gentleman demands, 
by way of Objection, with regard to Altyapes, 
who dreamt that out of 5 Daughter grew a Vine 
which overſhaded all Afia*, is nothing at all to 
the Purpoſe, For tho? this very Dream never 
employed his waking Thoughts; yet I preſume 
the Materials of it might. Was not his Daygh- 
ter one Idea, a Vine another, Aſia another, and 
over/hading another, which had preſented them- 
ſelves to Aſtyages whilſt awake ? Let our Au— 
thor apply this to all his other Inſtances, and he 
muſt find that Nothing is produced againſt Mr, 
Locke; and that Nothing can affect Mr. Locke's 
Argument, till an Inſtance can be given of a 
Dream, in which innate Ideas are to be found. 


Vol. II. p. 199. 
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[ 70 ] 

Even what he mentions of Lucullus *, who 
dreamt of one Autolycus, will not do. For tho? 
Lucullus had never heard of that particular Name 
before; was it not however as much an Idea of Sen- 
Jation, as Lucullus itſelf? It was indeed a ſtrange 
and new Sound to Lucullus, but does not Mr. Locke 
ſay, that our Ideas in Sleep (whether of Sound, 
or Colour, or Figure, it matters not) are for the 
moſt part oddly put together ? But ſtill, ſince the 
Name and Hiſtory of Autolycus were unknown 
to Lucullus, when he dreamt of him, our Au— 
thor demands, „can it be ſaid, that any of his 
ce wak ing Thoughts had ſuggeſted [theſe Things] 
to himF?”? 

Pray, where does Mr. Locke ſuggeſt any Thing 

like it? —-- We are placed, ſays our Author 
<« himſelf, in Circumſtances every Night, and 
£5 "fs Things which for the Newneſs and Strange- 
<« 72/5 of them, we are ſurprized how they could 
« enter our Fancy .“ That is, I preſume, our 
Ideas are put into a new and ſtrange Dreſs. But 
how much may this differ from our Ideas being 
oddly put together? However, “ This Obſervation 
« of Mr. Locke's it ſeems, is ſo far from being 
« exact, that if he had made juſ# the contrary 
ce Obſervation, it would have bam equally true: 
« which is remarkable enough! in a Man of his 
Accuracy and Judgment 4. 

It is undoubtedly remarkable enough, that a 
Man of ſuch Accuracy and Judgment, ſhould be 
lor ever Hundering in ſo egregious a Manner! 

But again, How could the Sou, upon Mr, 
&« T.ocke's own Principles, form to itſelf in Sleep a 
Scene of our waking Actions, and Thoughts, 


' * Ibid, p. 200, Flbid Flbid. + 1bid. 


and 


(77 ] 
& and the Man be ſtill ignorant of it, without 
« being two diſtinct Perſons*? ” 

This ſurely can never be deſign'd for Mr. 
Locke: Since it is Word for Word, one of his 
Objections againſt the Souls thinking apart, with- 
out the Privity or Knowlege of the ſleeping Man. 
Mr. Locke ſpeaking of that Hypotheſis, he thus 
expreſſes himſelf, Not to mention again 
e the Abſurdity of two diſtinct Perſons, which 
follows from this Suppoſition, Sc..“ 

But yet if this Paſſage be not deſigned as an 
Argument againſt Mr. Locke, it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult ſo much as to gueſs, whom it can 
belong to. For it is preceded by three or four 
Pages, which contain Objections againſt Mr. 
Locke only; without the leaſt Notice taken of 
any other Antagoniſt, And if it is really le- 
vell'd at him, the Queſtion will be, whether 
our Author is not a little unfortunate in attack- 
ing Mr. Locke, upon what he calls Mr. Locke's 
own Principles? 

But now, before we proceed to the other 8 
in Controverſy, that is, whether the Soul always 
thinks, or no; it may not be amiſs, firſt, to con- 
ſider, what Mr. Locke means by 7. binking. 

3 Perception, ſays Mr. Locke, is by ſome cal- 
&« led Thinking in general. Though Thinking in 
de the Propriety of the Engliſh Tongue, ſignifies 
e that Sort of Operation of the Mind about its 
„ [deas, wherein the Mind is active; where it with 
o ſome Degree of voluntary Attention, conſiders 
* any thing: For in bare, naked Perceplion, 
the Mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive 

and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiv- 


* Vol. II. p 201. 4B. II. C. 1. § 15. ScealſoF11, 12, 19. 
ing 
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4e jng “. And in the Section, where Mr. Locke 
treats of this very Queſtion, it appears that 40 
contemplate Ideas, to think, and to be in Afion, 
are uſed by him to expreſs the ſame Thing. So 
that I preſume, it muſt be allowed, that by the 
Thinking of the Soul, Mr. Locke chiefly, if not 
altogether, means the Exertion of that a#ive 
Power, where the Soul voluntarily, and with ſome 
Degree of Attention, conſiders or contemplates 
Ideas. 1 gy 

And as to the ingenious Author himſelf, he 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes between Thinking, and 
barely having Perceptionst: And, in ſhort, he 
maintains Thinking to be Aion ||. 

This being previouſly obſerv'd, we proceed 
to what Mr. Locke has advanced, and our Author 
objected. 

« | confeſs myſelf, ſays Mr. Locke, to have 
<* one of thoſe dull Souls, that doth not per- 
« ceive itſelf always to contemplate Ideas, nor 
ce can conceive it any more neceſſary for the 
e Soul always to think, than for the Body always 
ce to move; the Perception of Ideas, being (as 
« T conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to 
« the Body, not its Eſſence, but one of its 
« Operations. It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
< that it ſhould be always Thinking, always in 
« Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege of 
<« the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, 
« who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps. —— But whe- 
e ther that Subſtance [the Soul] perpetually 
<« thinks, or no, we can be no farther aſſured, 


s than Experience informs us .“ 


„ B. II. C. 9. 41, B. II. C. 1. 810. vol. I. p. 
190. p. 203 in the Notes. P. 324. 1B. II. C. 1. § 10. 
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«© The Reaſon, ſays our Author, why it is 
„ 1mproper to refer to Experience in this Caſe, 
« will appear immediately *.” And in the mean 
while, he thus animadverts on ſome other Parts 
of this Section, With Submiſſion to ſo 
great a Name, there is this material Difference, 
Motion is no more the Action of Matter than 
&« Reſt is; it is equally inactive in both, as hath 
„ been ſhewn .“ | 

With Submiſſion to this learned Objector, 
Mr. Locke has himſelf fhewn long ago, that the 
Motion of Body is rather a Paſſion than an 
Action in itt; and that there never had been 
any Motion, without a more Powerful Being than 
Matter l. And elſewhere he aſſerts, that ** two 
„ Bodies, placed by one another at Reſt, will 
<« never afford us the Idea of a Power in the one 
to move the other, but by a borrowed Mo- 
tion **. So that now we know Mr. Locke's 
Meaning, I hope the Motion of the Body may 
be underſtood in a very inoffen/ive and Philoſophi- 
cal Senſe. But ſtill it is obſerved, that 
« Matter ſtands in need of an external Cauſe to 
e put it into Motion, or bring it to Reſt again; 
but the Soul doth not want an external Mover 
* to ſet it a Thinking 4. And does not Mr. 
Locke, every where maintain the ſame Thing? 
Or when he affirms „ that we find in ourſelves a 
Power to begin or forbear; continue or end 
« ſeveral Actions of our Minds, and Motions 
of our Bodies, barely by a Thought Ft. 
When he makes Thinking and Motivity to be 


*Vol. I. p. 327. in the Notes. Vol. I. p. 326, 327. 
4 B. II. C. 2 1. 54. IB. IV. C. o. S 10. B. II. C. 
23.928. + Vol. I. p. 327. TB. II. C. 21.55. 
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ec the primary Ideas of Spirit, and peculiar to it*;" 
when he affirms that the Mind, every Day, 
c affords us Ideas of an active Power of moving 
of Bodies; and ſuppoſes active Power to be 
< the proper Attribute of Spirits ;“ ſhall we 
fancy he means, that the Soul wants an external 
Mover to ſet it a Thinking? However, there 
gf, is no room, ſays our Author, to run a Com- 
te pariſon between the Action of the Soul, which 
<< neceſſarily ſprings out of its own Nature, and 
„ the Motion of Matter, which muſt be excit- 
ed in it, by /ome Being not material. This 
looks as if Action were equally extrinſick to 
<« them both, or as if it were as natural for the 
„ Soul to be without Action, as for Matter to 
< be without Motion; which is to pervert our 
« juſteſt Conceptions of ſpiritual Subſtance 4.” 
It is ſubmitted, whether any thing is more 
contrary to the whole Tenor of Mr. Locke's 
Writings, than that Action ſhould be equally eu- 
trinſick both to Spirit and Matter, Or that it 
ſhould be as natural for the Soul [an active ſelf- 
moving Subſtance] to be without Action, as for 
inactive, dead] Matter ||, to be without Motion! 
However, it ſeems, Things look ſo, from the 
Compariſon which Mr. Locke has run, whether 
this Appearance be really owing to that Compari- 
ſon, or to ſome other Cauſe, the judicious Reader 
muſt determine for himſelf. 

The whole of Mr, Locke's Compariſon, conſi- 
der'd in any candid View, amounting to no more 
than this, that he ſuppoſed the Soul might, with- 
out the leaſt Hurt to itſelf, ſometimes forbear 


""#BAT.C:09. 010." +628 £Vol. Lp. 327. 
B. IV. C. 10. 5 10. 8 IS. 
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to act, as well as the Body frequently ceaſes to 


be ated upon. 


However, It will not follow, ſays our Au- 
« thor, that every Thing is ſeparable from Sub- 
cc ſtances, which is not this real internal Conſti- 
e tution, as [Mr. Locke] ſeems to take for 

&« granted .““ | | 

Becauſe Mr. Locke ſuppoſes, that if Thinking 
be only an Operation of the Soul, ſuch Ope- 
ration may be ſometimes ſuſpended, without 
any Injury to that nen Subſtance; therefore 
Mr. Locke ſeems to take for granted, that Diviſi- 
bility, Figure and Ma nitude (as we ſhall ſee im- 
mediately) are ſeparate from Matter! 

This ſeems ſo plain to the ingenious Author, 
that he has it over again, ſome Pages from 
hence, as we ſhall have Occaſion to obſerve 
hereafter, But he thus proceeds, — The 
« Properties that immediately flow from the in- 
< ternal Conſtitution of Things, are as inſepa- 
« rable from them, as that Conſtitution itſelf; 
« and we can as little conceive the Thing with- 
e out theſe Properties, as without that Conſti- 
e tution, Diviſibility, Figure, Magnitude, are 
©« not the internal Conſtitution of Matter, but 
Properties neceſſarily flowing from it; and 
«and yet we can as little conceive Matter with- 
cout theſe, as without its own internal Conſti- 
« tution; that is, we can as little conceive it 
without theſe, as without Subſtance, This muſt 
ebe ſo; for it is by theſe that we conceive it at 
all to be a Subſtance, or to have an internal, 
* unknown Conſtitution. And for a like Rea- 


the * ſon, Activity and . by which 


* Vol. I. P. 328. £ | 
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„ Powers alone we diſcover that there is a Sub- 
e ſtance different from Matter, and which is the 
« neceflary Subject of their Inheſion, muſt be 
« in the Mind, even previous to the internal 
c unknown Conſtitution of that Subſtance ; as 
<« neceſſarily as it, and with much more Clear- 
<< neſs than an unknown Thing can be, If it were 
«© pardonable to run ſo high, I might ſay, that 
<« thoſe very Powers of Activity, and Percep- 
« tivity, which are not the internal, unknown 
«« Conſtitution of ſpiritual Subſtance, are yet 
« inſeparable from the neceſſarily exiſting Spirit; 
and the conſtant Exerciſe of them alſo; as 
« Mr. Locke obſerves, in the Place laſt quoted 
« from him “.“ 

But now unleſs it follow from all this, that 
adtual Thinking is as eſſential to the Soul, as Mag- 
nitude is to Matter, or as a Power of Thinking 
1s to a Thinking Subſtance, the Point in Contro- 
verſy ſeems to be juſt where it was. Matter 


without Figure or Magnitude; and a Thinking Sub- 


ſtance without a Power of Thinking, are direct- 
ly contradictory Ideas. But will this Gentleman 
ſay, it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe, that the 
actual Exerciſe of the active Powers of the Soul, 
may be ſometimes ſuſpended? He certainly ap- 
pears, in ſome Places, to be of a different Opi- 
nion, „When we are, ſays he, fick, or 
« heavy with Sleep, or Fatigue, it becomes 
c eaſy to abſtain from Action of the Body, or 
« Mind; and only then .“ Again, It is 
only the Indiſpoſition of the Body, that can 
« interrupt the Exerciſe of this Power [ 
« Thinking] at any time :.“ Elſewhere he thus 


*P.328, 329. Vol. I. p. 270. fk. 324, 325. 
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expreſſes himſelf. — << It hath been ſhewn be- 
fore that the Soul would never ceaſe to exert 
its Activity upon a rightly diſpoſed Body 
« unleſs ſome Defect and Want of Reparation 
in the Body, forced this Principle of Life and 
Action to deſiſt, and leave the material Or- 
gan *till the Indiſpoſition under which it la- 
„ bours be repaired*,” In another place, 


„ ſince Sleep is a State in which the Faculties 


of the Soul are obſtructed, or impeded, by 
« the Indiſpoſition of the Matter of the Body, 
« Sc. .. And again. —— If the Pow- 


ers of the Soul were not impeded in Sleep, 
that State would not differ from being awake, 


« except in the Indiſpoſition of the Body 3. 
It is true, our Author tells us, that „ the Soul 
«© pot thinking inceſſantly has been often ſuppoſed 
* to avoid unneceſſary Debates in improper 


« Places .“ But whether the Paſſages juſt 


quoted from this Author, are ſome of thoſe 
Suppoſitions that are to paſs for Nothing we ſhall 
better diſcover hereafter. But I beg leave here 
to take Notice, that this Gentleman had before 
obſerv'd, that they who placed the Eſſence of 
ce the Soul in Thinking, rather expreſſed their 
„Meaning unwarily, than had falſe Concepti- 
ons of the Nature of it 4.“ And that “ if they 
had made a Diſtinction between Activity [| that 
is, a Power of acting **] and real Action; 
6 no body could have taken Exception to 
<« their Opinion FT. | 
If theſe Writers, whoever they were, made no 


Diſtinction between Power and the actual Zxer- 
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tion of it, we are not to wonder, if they ex” 
preſſed their Meaning unwarily. Had they made 


the Diſtinction, which this Gentleman allows 


they ought to have made; and only maintain'd 


with him, that it is contradictory that the Soul 
« ſhould at any time, even while united to the Body, 
« be without the Power of Action, it is ſub- 


mitted, whether they would have met with the 


leaſt Oppoſition from Mr. Zocke ? But it is ſtill 
urged This farther may be ſaid for thoſe, 
* who place the Nature of the Soul in Think- 
<« ing, and ſuppoſe it to think inceſſantly (tak- 
* ing Thinking in the Senſe of being always 


„ percipient of ſome Idea or other) that it is 


„ impoſſible to ſhew the contrary, even in this 
© State of Union with the Body; though it 
« hath been here allowed and often ſuppoſed, 
& to avoid unneceſſary Nebates in improper 
« Places .“ | | [IT 

But now, as what this Gentleman here tells us 
bas been often ſuppoſed, to avoid unneceſſary De- 
bates in improper Places, ſeems only to relate to 
Thinking, underſtood in the Senſe of being Per- 
cipient; it may well be preſumed he had no De- 
fign to revoke any Thing he had advanced, a- 
bout the Action of the Soul being ſometimes 
impeded or interrupted ; — And if this be ſup- 
poſed, how fmall muſt the Difference appear 
between him and Mr. Locke? The one imagines 
there is no Neceſſity for the Soul to be always 
thinking that is, always in Action: And the 
other affirms, that in certain Circumſtances, the 
Action of the Soul may be interrupted, obſtructed 
or impeded, Tho' whether this Agreement be 


*8,324, Vol. p. 330. 
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in Appearance only, or not, will once more fall 
under Conſideration. But our Author thus pro- 
ceeds —— ** Who can ſay that ever he found 
ec himſelf in a State of Unconſciouſneſs, or when 
„there was no Idea at all ſubſiſting in his 
« Mind“? To the ſame Purpoſe he had be- 
fore aſk*d, who ever ſurprized himſelf at any 
«time, either aſleep or awake, impercipient or 
«© jn a State of pure Inaction; or was he ſure 
<« he was, for the leaſt poſſible Time, in ſuch a 
State ? It may poſſibly be ſaid, that this 14 
is only aſking, whether a Man ever found him- =! 
ſelf percipient and impercipient at the ſame Time? 

And truely the ingenious Author himſelf ſeems 
to have much the ſame Opinion of it, ſince he 


| 
& Indeed it is contradict- 1 


22 


immediately adds, 
« ory that any Man ſhould fo ſurprize himſelf, nf 
«« ;mpercipient to wit, of all Things, with re- 14 | 


ec ſpect to the preſent Time: For he is conſcious 
ce by Suppoſition, and reflecting upon an uncon- 
« ſcious State. And as to the paſt Time, he can- 1 1 
not have any Memory of ſuch a State: For 14 
« whether ever ſuch a State was, or was not, it FE 
« js either Way a Contradiction that he ſhould | 
remember it; and he cannot bring an Argu- 1 
ment for it, from his not remembring of itt.” 

Mr. Locke ſeems only to proceed upon this Sup- 

poſition, that if his Mind “ was conſciouſly em- 

, ** ployed for ſeveral Hours, during Sleep, it - 
e would be likely he ſhould remember ſomething i 
« of it, the inſtant he waked||.* I durſt fay | | 
he never once dreamt, that a Man could either 1 
forget and remember at the ſame Time, or 14 
could remember that, which was never once W's 
preſent to his Thoughts. But our Author thus =_ 
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_ «« If a Man came through a dark Room, he 
« may be certain there was no Light there; for 
« his Eyes were open, and he miſſed the Light: 


But if a Man paſſed an Hour of unconſcious 
« Exiſtence laſt Night, there is a wide Difter- 


& ence,” 75 
Who ever queſtioned it? — « He did not per- 
c ceive an Abſence of Conſciouſneſs then ; 


It would be ſtrange if he did. =— Nor can 


« he now; ſince he could do it but by re- 
„ membring it. He hath not two diſtin& Con- 
<« ſciouſneſſes, one to be extinguiſhed, and ano- 
< ther remaining to perceive the Abſence of the 


a firſt ®,” Moſt certainly he hath not: nor has 


Mr. Locke any where ſuggeſted the contrary. 
Again, it is eaſy, ſays our Author, for a 
% Man to confeſs, that he hath one of thoſe dull 
« Souls, that doth not always perceive Ideas + : 
„But I beg Leave to obſerve, that this Mo. 
« dety, which is deſigned to paſs for an Argu- 
ce ment, is ſomewhat inaccurate; for he confeſſes 
« a Thing for certain, which he can never be 
& certain of .“ A e 
Poor Mr: Locke! even his very Modeſty, when 
it appears in the Form of an Argument, is found 
to be inaccurate! the Reaſon here aſſign'd for 


this Charge of Inaccuracy, is afterwards further 


enlarged upon. But firſt, this Gentleman ob- 
ſerves, that „it is not in the Power of the Soul 
eto become impercipient of Ideas at Pleaſure, 
< and [that] were the Thing effected, it would 


abe the Sign of an ill-diſpoſed Body, and not 


& of the Dulneſs of the Soul .““ 
Who it is that ſuppoſes it to be in he Power 


of the Soul to become impercipient of Ideas at Plea- 
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fure, our Author ſays not. But that the Soul 
can thus become impercipient at Pleaſure, by 
means of an ill- diſpoſed Body, may perhaps ad- 
mit of ſome Doubt. 

Again, it is ſtrange enough, ſays this Gen- 
« tleman, to appeal to Experience for the Re- 
«ality of a State, which, by Suppoſition, is an 
« utter Negation of all Experience *.” This 
relates to the following Paſſage in Mr. Locke. 
And laſt of all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene 
e quite, and puts an End to all Appearances, 
« This, I think, almoſt every one has Expe- 


„ rjence of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation 


«* without Difficulty leads him thus far.“ B. II. 
C. 19. F4. Upon which our Author thus re- 
marks, —— But this is only Experience of 


„ having no Memory of Conſciouſneſs then, 
„ which doth not infer that we had no Conſci- 


« ouſneſs then. When an Evidence makes 
« Oath, that his Memory doth not ſerve him ſo 
ec far, how much proves he by this? Nothing 


« ſurely on either ſide. He only owns that the 


« Point in Controverſy might have been ſo, or 
„% otherwiſe, for any thing he can remember. 


Mr. Locke ſays, B. II. C. 1. 10. The Que- 


« ſtion is about a Matter of Fact.” To this 1 
reply directly, the ** Queſtion is about a Matter 


of Not. fact; about a Negation of all Fact. 
% Every Body allows we are generally conſcious; 
this is not the Queſtion then: But if we are 
„ ſometimes without Conſciouſneſs, it is ab- 
« ſurd. to ſay, we forget our Unconſciouſneſs, 


eit is abſurd to ſay, we remember our Uncon- 


« ſciouſneſs, Where is the Matter of Fact to 
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« be teſtified to then? Or how is Experience ap- 
ce plicable? Let a Definition of Experience be 
<« given *,” . Es | 

Our Author has very rightly obſerved, that it 
&« is abſurd to ſay, we forget or remember our Un- 
&« conſciouſneſs.” If it be enquired, who it is 
that is guilty of all this Nonſenſe ? why, ſince 
Mr. Locke has appeaPd to Experience, where 
there is an utter Negation of all Experience: Where 
there is 20 Matter of Fact to be teſtified to: and 
where Experience is not applicable; the Honour of 
it, I preſume, belongs to him. But has not our 
Author himſelf appeal'd to Experience in much 
the ſame Caſe with Mr, Locke? For having told 
us, how far the Soul may remit its Activity in 
Thinking, does he not ſay, that Experience con- 
firms tbis? *Tis true he does; but then it certainly 
is with proper Caution, for he immediately adds, 
< — as far as we can bave Experience f.“ And 
therefore ſince Mr. Locke has not thus guarded 
his Words; how do we know, but he appeals 
to Experience even much farther, than we can 
have Experience? However let us hear Mr. Locke 
as to the Paſſage laſt cited from him. 
„We know certainly by Experience, that we 
 «« ſometimes think, and thence draw this infal- 
_ <« lible Conſequence, that there is ſomething in 
«© us, that has a Power to think: But whether 
that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, we 
<* can be no farther aſſured, than Experience 
« informs us. ——?Tis doubted whether I 
ce thought all laſt Night, or no; the Queſtion 
„ being about a Matter of Fact, *tis begging 
<< it, to bring as a Proof for it, an Hypotheſis, 


— 


„Ibid. in the Notes + Vol. I. p. 344. | 
| « which 


« which is the very Thing in Diſpute ; by which 
c way one may prove any thing *.” 


£ @ 59 ” * 


The learned Reader will now judge, whether 
Sleeping wihout Thinking may moſt properly be 
call'd a Matter of Fact, or a Matter of Not- Fact: 
Whether Mr. Locke could be capable of any 
thing ſo extravagantly ab/ard, as to appeal to 
Experience, where 10 Experience can be had; 
and whether the ingenious Author could have 
exerted himſelf more, in caſe Mr. Locke had 
appeal'd to the Experience and Obſervations of 
Mankind, even during their ſuppoſed unconſci- 
—_— HET hf tt 

But now, .notwithſtanding it would be ridicu- 
lous to infer, that a Man was never Conſcious 
of any particular Action or Thought, either 
ſleeping or N becauſe he has now no pre- 
ſent Conſciouſneſs. of it; yet perhaps it may be a 
Queſtion, whether our Author himſelf might 
not think even this Negative Proof to have its 
Weight in ſome particular Caſes. Suppoſe then, 
for inſtance, that this Gentleman was examined, 
whether or ſeveral Nights laſt paſt, he has not 
been conſcious in his Sleep, of a generous Concern 
for the cruel Uſage, which the Memory of Mr. 
Locke has met with. Let us ſuppoſe him to an- 
ſwer, that, to the beſt of his Remembrance, 
Mr. Locke never employ'd any of his ſleeping 
Moments: and that, as far as he can recollect, 
he never had any Dream or Viſion relating to 
that Gentleman. All this may be very true; 
but what Satisfaction can it give, as to the Point 
enquired after? For Mr. Locke, might notwith- 
ſtanding, have engroſs'd our Author's whole laſt 


B. II. C. i. 510. 
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Night's Thoughts, His Want of Conſciouſneſs 
udo, is no Proof he had no Conſciouſneſs then: 
He has indeed no Memory of ſuch Conſciouſneſs, 
and this Want of Memory is all he experiences; but 
this doth not infer that he had no Conſciouſneſs at the 
Time in Queſtion. So that, for any thing he can 
be ſure of, Mr. Locke may often have taken up 
his ſleeping Hours, and have made him his moſt 
humble Acknowledgments for all the Favours 
he had received from him, 

It is true, our Author can be as ſure this never 
happen'd, as he can be ſure he never did any 
thing, of which he has not the leaſt Conſciouſ- 
neſs ; becauſe the Foundation of his Aſſurance 
is the ſame in both Caſes; and that is, the 
Want of preſent Conſciouſneſs, But then we 
have ſeen, that there is no depending upon this; 
which is only Experience of baving no Memory of 


paſt Conſciouſneſs, And beſides, ** there is cer- 


ce tainly a great deal of our paſt Conſciouſneſs, 
e which we retain no Memory of afterward. It 
ce is, as this Gentleman obſerves, a particular 
« Mark of our finite and imperfe& Natures, 
ce that we cannot become conſcious of all our 
ce paſt Conſciouſneſs at Pleaſure*,” 

Tho? after all, whether our Author can be 
perſuaded he was ever conſcious of ſuch a Scene, 
may poſſibly admit of ſome doubt. — However, 
he thus continues to preſs Mr. Locke, No 
« Man, ſays he, at Night would infer, that he 
c was not in a State of Conſciouſneſs and Think- 
ce ing at ſuch a certain Minute about twelve a- 
Clock of the Day, becauſe now perhaps he 
« hath no Memory what particular Thought he 


b Vol. I. p. 334. 
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* had at that Minute. And it is no better Ar- 
* gument, conſidered in itſelf, that a Man was 
* not conſcious at ſuch a Minute, in his Sleep, f 
«© becauſe next Morning he hath no Memory o 
« what Ideas were in his Mind then*,” - I 
readily agree with this learned Writer, that 
one of theſe Arguments is no better than the 
other; for indeed, if Day be changed into Night, 
there can appear no Difference between them. 
But poſſibly it may be here objected, that Mr. 
Locke's Argument is not ſtated right, That he 
no where talks of a fingle Minute, or ſuppoſes 
it improbable that a Man ſhould forget what he 
was thinking on, at ſuch a Minute either of Day 
or Night. But that he ſometimes mentions four 
Hours t; ſometimes ſeveral Hours + ; and ſome- 
times à long while togetber , and eſteems it to be 
unlikely that the Mind ſhould be conſciouſly 
employ'd all that time, and yet be able to recol- 
le& Nothing the Moment after“. However, 
as four Hours are a pretty large Portion of Time, 
for a Man to be thus employed to no Purpoſe; 
and as ſeveral Hours, and a long while, are very 
indeterminate Quantities z perhaps our Author, 
for the greater Exatine/s, or for ſome other Rea- 
| fon, choſe to reduce the latter to a greater Cer- 
tainty, and to bring the former within a much 
narrower Compaſs, 
But Mr. Locke has ſtill more to anſwer for. 
e If the Soul, ſays Mr. Locke, doth think in a 
 « ſleeping Man, without being conſcious of it, 
« Taſk, whether, during ſuch Thinking, it has 
% any Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Hap- 
« pineſs or Miſery? I am ſure the Man is not, 
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& no more than the Bell or Earth he lies on. 
«Or if it be poſſible, that the Soul kan, an 
« the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking, 
66 Enjoyments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure, or 
« Pain apart, which the Man is not conſcious 
«« of, nor partakes in: It is certain that'Socrates 
4s afleep, and Socrates awake, is not the ſame 
« Perſon : But his Soul when he ſleeps, and So- 
4 crates the Man, conſiſting of Body''and 'Soul 
* when he is waking, are two Perſons® And 
in the following Section, he maintains, that 
they make the Soul and the Man two Perſons, 
* who make the Soul think apart, what the 
Man is. not conſcious of: Juſt as Caſtor and 
Pollux would be two Perſons,” upon a — Loma 
tion that only one Soul ſhould actuate both Bo- 
dies by turns T. Upon Occaſion of theſe two 
gections, in which Mr. Locke endeavours to 
thew how groundleſs a Suppoſition it is, either 
that the Soul ſhould think without being conſci- 
ous of it; or that it ſhould have its Enjoyments, 
without the Knowledge of the Man, our 
Author thus expreſſes himſelf, —— “ It were 
te to be wiſhed that he had told us, what Author 
„it is that aſſerts, that the Soul in a ſleeping 
60 Man thinks, without being conſcious of it; 
tt pon "Which he afks the | 3 
te düring ſuch Thinking, it B Pleaſure, 
te or Pain, or be capable of Happ inefsor Miſery? 
de and adds, J am fure the fen is nds, 1d more 
t. Han the Bed or Earth be lies on. ' Becauſe it is 
#5 ſkrange, if any Man put him to the Trouble 
5 of confuting this Contradiction, with the Sup- 
65 t Poſſeſon of Cale And Lolli, Svcrates and 
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= Plato. The Poſition bis Adverſaries main- 
40 tain, infers no ſuch/ Contradiction nor juſti- 
« fies another to infer it for them *.” 

The learned Reader may eaſily judge how 
very properly this Gentleman here replies to 


Mr. Locke. But perhaps, if our Author had 


known what Perſon it is, who aſſerts, that the 
Soul thinks in a Neeping Man, without being con- 
ſcious of it, he ,might have return'd Mr. Locke 
a 15 compleat and Feaeene Anſwer. In- 

d it mult be own'd, that if the Poſition of 
Mr Locke's Frys ahr _ 10 e 


1 


„without A what the Pogo 
is; ſo it is pity this Gentleman would not fa- 


vour us with a Sight of it. However, as Mr. 
Locke has here made a falſe Inference] for his 
Adverſaries; ſo in another Place , he doth 
not reprefant the Objection right f. If we turn t 
to the Section refer'd to, we meet with theſe 
Words. *Twill perhaps be ſaid, that the 
& Soul thinks, even in the ſoundeſt Sleep, But the 
: &* Memory retains it not. Can any one now 
diſcover what ObjeFion is here repreſented rang? 
May not This) he ſaid? or does Mr. Locke affirm 
any thing more? But, alas, this is only the 
| Dwarf before the Giant. 
We are, ſays our Author, by no Means 
"if juſtified in Philoſophy, to draw weighty In- 
« ferences, ſuch as that the Perfection of ratio- 
<* nal Thinking may depend upon Matter, or 
$5 that the Soul may owe its Perceptivity and Life, 
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« 10 that dead Subſtance; I ſay, we are by no 
ce means juſtified in drawing ſuch weighty Infe- 
<« ferences from a perplexed and Fs. Phæno- 
de menon, without narrowly examining the Na- 
« ture and Circumſtances of it, as far as they 
« are acceſſible to us &.? Wes | 

Some Readers would be glad to know, how 
far that Man is juſtified either in Philoſophy, or 
Humanity, who can draw an Inference, which 
deeply wounds his Neighbour's Character, not 
from a perplexed and dark State of Things; but 
in Defiance of the cleareſt and moſt evident 
Proofs, that his Neighbour is altogether inno- 
cent ? Indeed as our Author has kept pretty well 
up to his firſt ſetting out; ſo, if a poetical Fuſti- 
fication is ſufficient, I really think he is entitled 
tO It. - 


3 — ſervetur ad inum 
Qualis ab incepio proceſſerit, et ſibi couſtet, 


But he thus proceeds. — It is not to be 
« diſſembled by Mr. Locke's greateſt Admirers, 
<« that his Method of Reaſoning all along on 
< this Subject, tends to lead weak and ſceptical 
«© Men, to make thefe Inferences; not to ſay 
<< that he points out the Way to them, by hinting 
ce broadly at theſe Inferences himſelf .“ —— The 
Gentleman who can get Leave of himſelf to in- 
ſinuate, that Mr. Locke has broadly hinted, that 
the Soul may owe its Perceptivity and Life to dead 
Matter, in exprefs Contradiction to what he con- 
ſtantly maintain*d t, need not ſcruple telling Mr. 
Locke's Admirers, whatever he pleaſes; nor will 

*P.338. - +P.338, 339. z See the Vindication 
of Mr. Locke, p. 2-7, | 
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thoſe Admirers I believe be much ſurprized at it. 
This Author has, in another Place well ob- 
ſerv'd, that it is eaſy to hoiſt our Sails, but 
<« uncertain whither the Winds and Waves may 
&« carry us*,” And truly ſuch Sailing may happen 
to be the more dangerous; ſince we are inform- 
ed by a learned Writer , that Mr. Locke would 
ſometimes divert himſelf with ſetting Traps to 
catch the Homines ad depugnandum paratos. But 
whether our Author be one of thoſe, or not, 
who are ſomewhat inclined to pick Quarrels with 
that Gentleman, the judicious Reader muſt de- 
termine for himſelf, Be this asit will, the Sails 


of this ingenious Author are ſtill up, and Mr. 


Locke is cloſely purſued. | 

C It looks, ſays this Gentleman, as if he not 
te only thought it poſſible that Matter might 
te think, but true that the Soul was really Mat- 


e ter t. Pray let us attend to the Paſſage, from 
whence our Author has made this wonderful Diſ- 


covery. I grant, ſays Mr. Locke, that the 
„Soul in a waking Man is never without 
« Thought, becauſe it is the Condition of being 
„ awake .“ I preſume that the being awake, 
and conſtantly Thinking when awake, are, according 
to Mr. Locke, two Affections of Matter, and 
conſequently here is another broad Hint for ma- 
terial Souls! But then Mr. Locke adds, — 
ee whether ſleeping without Dreaming be not an 
« Affection of the whole Man, Mind as well as 
© Body, may be worth a waking Man's Con- 
< ſideration.|..” Now if our Author had only 
faid, that this looks as if the Soul was Matter; 
this would merely have pointed out a Conſe- 


* P. 365. in the Notes. + Geometry no Friend to Infi- 
delity, p. 82. P. 339. ] B. II. C. 1. 511. +lbid. 
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quence of Mr. Locke's 8 tion, which poſſi- 
bly he was'not aware +; bers affirm, ef rf 
as if My. Locke thought'that true, which he has 
manifeſtly declared: PN 3 this, 
I may venture to ſay, is a Piece of Civility, which 
few Men of Politeneſ would offer to any but 
Mr. Locte. Beſides we have this further Re- 
mark, — then it ſeems ſeparate Souls may 
&« ſleep.” Ibid. It is ſubmitted to any Perfon who 
is thoroughly awake, whether Mr. Locke be there 
ſpeaking one Word of ſeparate Souls; but only of 
the whole Man, the whole Compound of Soul and 
Body united in their preſent State? He'mentions 


not one Syllable of ' /eparaie'Souls, or of Immate- 


rial Being + [in general] which is ftill worſe, 
But where is the Offence, either againſt Re- 
ligion or Philoſophy, to ſuppoſe the Soul liable 


even to many Inconveniences, whilſt united to 


the Body, and confined to a Priſon; to which 
it will not be ſubject when delivered from that 


Priſon? Does not our Author himſelf maintain 


lt is certain that Sleep hinders and deadens the 


ac active Power of theSonl . And elſewhere, 


te It is true, we know that in a State of Separa- 
« tion the Soul muſt be freed from all Reſtraint 
c and Impediment, becauſe Union to Matter li- 
mits and confines it .“ But Mr. Locte having 
ſaid, that to be always Thinking, always in 
« Action, is perhaps the Privilege of the infi- 
c nite Author and Preſerver of Things, who 
&. never Numbers nor ſteeps , — our Author 
obſerves, that God differs from his Creatures 

« in higber Prerogatives, than that be doth not 


« ſlumber nor ſleep . 


5B. II. C. 23. $15 laſt Edition. P. 34 r. 4 vol. II. 
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Therefore, I ſuppoſe, he cannot differ from 
I] in this! In another Place, Mr. Locke hav- 
ing obſerv'd that the Altention of the Mind in 
Thinking, admits of various Degrees; and that 
the Mind is ſometimes very intent, at others, 
very remiſs, he only infers it is“ probable that 
“ Thinking is the Action, and not the Eſſence f 
« the Soul, Since the Operations of Agents 
vill eaſily admit of Intention, and Remi ion; 
but the Eſſences of Things are not conceived 
capable of any ſuch Variation *. 

Our Author tells us here, that * this Argu- 
ment is indeed ſpecious at firſt View, and yet 
eit is a very equivocal Argument, and concludes 


different Ways, according to the different Ac 


s ceptation of the Word Eſſence. Mr. Locke 
„grants that Thinking is Action, and ſup- 
& poſes Eſſence to be the internal, unknown 
_ $« Conſtitution of Things, whereon their diſco- 
e verable Qualities depend. Now that Think- 
ing or Action, which is a known Property of 
* the Soul, ſhould be the internal, unknown 


cc d eee of the Soul, is a e e Co 


and proving the contrary, is proving what 
« was never denied .“ 

But now, notwithſtanding this peremptory 
Declaration, in which Mr. Locke appears as a 
moſt ſolemn Trifler, and is charged with uſing a 
very equivocal Argument; — if there ſhould hap- 
pen to be ſome Philoſophers, who eſteem actual 
Thinking to be the very £&fſence, and the whole 
Subſtance of the Soul, then the proving the con- 
trary, is not proving what was never denied. 

& Conſcious Activity, ſays an ingenious Writer, 


B. II. C. 19.53, 4 T. 341, 342. Hh 
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is the Eſſence of every Spirit. Cogutative 
* Power is a real Subſlance*, This Power never 
*© ceaſes from actual Exerciſe, and is the very 
*« Subſtance of the Soul. If the Soul ceaſes to 
think, what is it of the Soul that then remains 
*© exilting ? I confeſs I have no Idea of any thing 
that remains F.** Indeed thoſe Writers, that 
Mr. Locke oppoſes, ſeem to uſe Eſſence for an in- 
ſeparable Property t. But whatever they under- 
ſtood by it, if Mr. Locke uſed it in the ſame 
Senſe, how can he be ſuppoſed to prove what 
Was never denied; or to take any Advantage of 
the equivocal Meaning of that Word? —— But 
does not Mr. Locke call the internal Conſtitution 
of Things, their real Eſſence? He does ſo. 
And therefore I ſuppoſe it follows, that whilſt 
thoſe Gentlemen talk*d only of an iſeparable 
Property, he artfully took Advantage of a doubt- 
ful Expreſſion, and what they maintain'd of a 
known Property, he denied of that unknown Con- 
ſtilution, on which that very Property depended ! 
Indeed the great Misfortune is, this Suſpicion 
has nothing in the World to ſupport it. How- 
ever our Author attacks his Fallacy again; but 
firſt objects to his Account of real Eſſence, — 
« This, ſays he, is not the genuine Accep- 
ce tation of the Word Eſſence, A late Author 
ce hath rightly obſerved, that Eſſence is explained 
« by the chief and radical Properly of a thing, or 
&« all the Properties of it. Eſſence (as the lame 
« Writer remarks) is very different from Exi- 
« tence: The Eſſence, or Nature of Things 
< is invariable , and their Exiſtence only con- 
„ ingent J.“ 


* Philoſophical Eſſays of Dr. Watts, p. 66. +P.116. See 
a ſo p. 52, 53, 1 35 Sn C. 199. P. 342. 
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It is impoſſible for Mr. Locke to pleaſe this 
Gentleman with regard to Efence, One while 
he explains it by a Word, that rather imports the 
actual Exiſtence of a Thing, than its internal 
Conſtitution: at another, the internal Conſtitution 
of a Thing is not the genuine Acceptation of the 
Word Eſſence. Had Mr. Locke been ſo happy, 
as to hit upon Radical Properties, how much 
Trouble had he ſaved this ingenious Author ? 


However, from this we may ſce the F allacy of 


Mr. Locke's Argument: He makes Eſſence the 
e internal, unknown Conſtitution of Things; 
ce and becauſe ir is contradictory that Thought 
« ſhould be of the Eſſence of the Soul in this 
cc Senſe, he infers it is not of the Effence of the 
« Soul in the other Senſe, or ſo as to be inſepa- 
e rable from it*.” 

That Mr. Lock infers this, for this Reaſon, 
wants nothing but Proof. Again, Mr. Locke, 
in his Way of arguing takes it for granted, 
« that if a Property doth not enter into "the in- 
eternal, unknown Conſtitution of a Subſtance, 
_ ſeparable from that Subſtance 3 which til! 
« was the main Point to be proved; for, as has 
& been remarked [ N?, 22.] a Property which ne- 
e ceſfarily flows from the internal Conſtitution 
of any Subſtance, muſt as neceſſarily belong 
&« to it, as that Conſtitution itſelf .“ 

Some of this Sort of Properties, our Author 
had mentioned before, ſuch as Diviſibility, Fr. 
gure, and Magnitude t. Theſe evidently are the 
Properties, which Mr. Locke ſeems to take for 
granted are ſeparable from Subſtance ||, If we de- 
mand, in what Part of his Works? We are, I 


* Tbid. +P. 344, 345. ff. 328. {SeetheVin- 
dication of Mr. Locke, p.62—64. | 
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preſume, to look for it in his Way of arguing. 
This has been conſidered before, But in the 
fame Place, perhaps, this Gentleman has alſo 
found Mr. Locke's Inference, to wit, that Think- 
ing is not of the Eſſence of the Soul, in one 
Senſe ; becauſe it is contradictory it ſhould be fo, 
in another.— All Readers are hot born to make 
the ſame happy Diſcoveries. But now, if Think. 
ing be as neceſſary to the Soul, as Diviſibility, Fi- 
gure, or Magniude is to the Body; How comes 
it, that an ative Being, a thinking Being, and 
a free Being, are ſynonymous Terms“? Surely 
Action and Freedom and neceſſary Properties, are 
not likewiſe ſynonymous! Indeed the Truth is, 
Thinking does not ſeem to ſtand every where in 
this Writer, for the /ame Idea. Its Meaning va- 
ries according to different Occaſions. Some- 
times it is needful that Thinking and Freedom 
ſhould be the ſame. At N' 23. p. 330. he 
ſpeaks of Thinking in the Senſe of being perci- 
pient of ſome Idea or other. At the Beginning 
of his N' 24, it takes up both the Action and 
Perception of the Soul. At Ne 23, he ſuppoſes 
Thinking to be Action, and a known Property of 
the Soul; and before he finiſhes that Number, 
Thinking ſeems to be dwindled into a mere nece/- 
ſary Perception, 

At Ne 26, it is a neceſſary Property, belong- 
ing to the Eſſence of the Soul; and this he en- 
deavours to illuſtrate in the following Manner. 

„Figure, ſays our Author, is but a Property 
of Matter, and a variable Property; for it 
e may be changed in the ſame individual Quan- 
« tity ; yet this variable Property invariably and 
« inſebarably belongs to Matter. So Thinking 
Vol. I. . 203- in the Notes. TP. 345 
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« (allowing it a variable Property) may invari- 
« ably belong to the Soul .“ 

That Thinking, whether it be calPd Eſſence, 
Property, or Action, is certainly variable, I be- 
lieve no Man ever queſtioned, that could but look 
into his own Mind. And that it may, in ſome 


Degree or other, invariably [or inceſſantly] belong 


4% the Soul, is no inconceivable Suppoſition. 
But whether what is here advanced in relation to 
Figure, will ſolve Mr. Locke's Objection, the 
learned Reader muſt determine. The Opera- 


&« rations of Agents, ſays Mr. Lockee will eaſi- 


« ly admit of Intention and Remiſſion; but the 
« Eſſences of Things are not conceived capable 
6 of any ſuch Variation *.“ However our 
Author has found an inſeparable Property, which 
is capable of Variation, I hope Figure is not a 
radical Property: Since radical Properties, I 
think, have already been pronounced invariable.— 
« Fſſence, we have been told, is the chief, ana 
e radical Property of a Thing, or all the Proper- 


« ties of it. And the Eſſence or Aaaats of Things 
« 75 1nvariable T. ” 


And yet, if it be not as radical a Property as 


'T; hinking, what is it here brought for ? But be 
this as it will; of what Variation is Figure capa- 
ble? Is it capable of Intention and Remiſſion? 
Is a Triangle a more intenſe Figure, than a Square? 
Or what other Variation is Mr. Locke ſpeaking of? 
He does not ſay, that the inſeparable Properties 
of Things are not conceived capable of any Va- 
riation. He knew certainly that the /ame indi- 

vidual Quantity of Paſte or Wax, in any Shape, 
or Figure whatever, might be varied into a Ti- 
angle, a Square, or a Circle. But he ſays, that 

8. II. C. 19-44. f. 342. 
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the Eſſences of Things (or if this Gentleman likes 
It better, the eſſential or inſeparable Properties of 
them) are not conceived capable of any /uch 
Variation. And what can this relate to, but 
Intention and Remiſſion? Or what Analogy is 
there between theſe, and the Figure of Body? 
But our Author tells us, it is only the 
« Exerciſe of the Power, not the Power itſelf, 
ce which is ſubject to the Variation of being in- 
&« tended or remitted, This doth not make the 
« Power itſelf ſeparable from the Soul “.“ 
— Who in the Name of Wonder ever ſaid it 
did? When Mr. Locke mentions the Aion or 
Operation of the Soul, are we to underſtand by 
theſe, the Power, or the Exerciſe of that Power? 
However, even *© the Exerciſe itſelf of this 
« Power 1s rot ſeparable, ſays our Author, from 
« free or active Beings, ſince, as hath been 
« ſhewn [N*8.] ſuch Beings are not free to 
act, or utterly to abſtain from all Action, but 
ce to do this or that Action by a Preference.“ 
I preſume this Gentleman will allow, that % 
far as any Being is not free to act, ſo far he is 
uo free Being: Otherwiſe Freedom and Neceſſity 
will, in ſome Caſes, be juſt the ſame Thing. 

Again, Life itſelf, ſays our Author, con- 
e fiſts in being percipient, in this we are neceſ- 
% ſary. And if we are percipient, we muſt 
<« have Perceptions, by the Terms. Thus it is 
ce very conceivable that the Soul ſhould remit its 
Activity in Thinking, through all Degrees, 
« till at length it can remit no farther, and finds 
<« itſelf neceſſary in having ſome Perception or 
e other 4.“ | 

Well then, the Soul may rem its Activity 
&« in Thinking, till it finds itſelf only in ſuch a 


*P.345- +P.34% P. 344. 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary percipient State, as Life itſelf conſiſts in. 
hat is, according to this Gentleman's former 
Definitions, fill it finds itſelf in a State of not 
Thinking. For does not Thinking imply Afive ; 14 

Perception, or Activity joined with Perceptivity*? | 
Is not Thinking the ſame as Action r? Does not [1 
Thinking imply the turning the perceptive Capacity ( 
from one Perception to another, by an Aft of the | 
Will +? Is not the Want of ſuch a Power, the 
very Reaſon why Brutes are not ſuffer*d to be 
thinking Creatures, tho? they are allow'd to have 
Perceptions? And therefore how can the Soul 
be ſaid to think, when it has remitted its Activity 1 
in Thinking, through all Degrees, and has nothing - 
remaining but thoſe neceſſary Perceptions, 1n | 
which the very Life of the Soul conjiſts ? How- 
ever let this Gentleman have his Liberty. Let 
him ſometimes uſe the Word for Action, or 
active Perception, and let it be ſynonymous with 
Freedom; eſpecially when Brutes are not ſuffered 1 
to think, And at other Times, let the Word { | 
ſtand for neceſſary Perceptions, or be ſynony- — 
mous with neceſſary Property; yet, if by Think- | 
ing Mr. Locke principally means „that Sort of 
Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, where- 
ein the Mind is active; ” as his own Words ma- 

_ nifeſtly imply |; It is then ſubmitted, whether 
our Author does not here acknowledge, that the 
Soul may ſo far remit its Activity in Thinking, till, 
in one chief Senſe of the Word, it really thinks 
no longer? 

It is true indeed, that two or three Pages 
beyond this he thus expreſſes himſelf, 


— 
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„The Soul may /lacken and rem its Activity 
« more and more, to a certain Degree, till it 
% can go no farther upon the Side of Inactivity : 
« But ſtill it muſt have ſome Perception or o- 
« ther in View. And when we have come this 
« Length, if we would endeavour to keep this 
ce one ſolitary Perception, ſtill in view, and be 
no farther active, we ſhall find a prodigious 
« Difficulty in it, or to ſpeak more truly, it is 
« impoſſible with all the Care and Attention we 
« can beſlow. Now doth not this ſhew us, that 
« when we would endeavour to be inactive be- 
« yond a certain Degree, we encrea/e the AFivity 
by that very Endeavour“? 

If it ſhould be now ſaid, that this Gentle- 
man has been entirely miſunderſtood ; and that, 
he ſuppoſes it impoſſible for the Soul to be one 
Moment inactive; but that, let it remit as much 
as it can, it muſt however be perpetually vary- 
ing its Ideas. And that the Soul can no more 
ſuſpend the Exerciſe of its active Powers, in this 
reſpect, than it can prevent its paſſive Percep- 
lions; and that all he has ſaid about the Thinking 
or Action of the Soul being interrupted, impeded, 
or obſtructed, muſt be underſtood in a Senſe per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the inceſſant Action and Ope- 
ration of it: If this be really ſo, the Que- 
ſtion then is, whether our Author has expreſſed 
himſelf altogether ſo clearly as might well have 
been expected from ſo good a Writer? But how- 
ever, let his Meaning be what it will; let it be 
allowed that he has demonſtrated the inceſſant 
Thinking f of the Soul, either in one Senſe, or 
in every Senſe whatever; yet what has our Au- 


P. 347, in the Notes P. 343, 344. 347349, in 
the Notes, 7 TEE 
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thor done by this Demonſtration? Why, after 
various Toil and Labour; after treating a great 
and worthy Man, as zo Man could wiſh to be 
treated himſelf, and as few good Men would ever 
chufe to treat others; — he has proved the 
Miſtake of a certain Hypotheſis, which, accord- 
ing to his own Confeſſion, is of uo very great 
Conſequence in itſelf* ! | 

Upon the whole, it is refer'd to the Judgmen 
of every diſpaſſionate Reader, whether, if this 
learned Author had been leſs liberal of his Cri- 
ticiſms upon Mr. Locke, he would have much di- 
miniſh'd the intrinſick Value of his own excel- 
Jent Book? And withal, whether this Gentle- 
man did not deſign to be underſtood with ſome 
Exception, when he affirms in ſo many Words, 


that „we never had a diſintereſted Examiner of 
other Men's Notions T?” 


*P.g20. + P. 634, in the Notes, 


P  REFLECT- 


REFLECTIONS | 
ON 


Some Paſlages of Dr. WaTTSs's 
Philoſophical Eſſays. 


8 7 HIS Gentleman having ſuggeſted, 
that Mr. Locke ſuppoſed ſome Mat- 
ter might be copitative*, Notice 
has been already taken of it , and 
9 the Suggeſtion, I preſume, ſhewn 
to be entirely groundleſs: However, till the 
contrary appears, I ſhall leave it with what has 
been before obſerved upon it; and proceed to 
conſider ſome other Objections of this ingenious 
Writer. 

But firſt, the Doctor ſeems to think, that Mr. 
Locke is guilty of ſome Inconſiſtency with regard 
to Subſtance z as if he had ridiculed the Notion 
of it in ſome Places, and defended it in others. 
% Tho? Mr. Locke, ſays this Gentleman, would 


*P.62. + Vindication of Mr, Locke, p. 6, 7. F 
| | cem 
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&« ſeem to exclude and abandon any general No- 


« tion of Subſtance, as another real, phyſical di- 


« ſtinct Being, provided to ſupport all its real, 


< or ſuppoſed Accidents or Qualities, and ſeems 


<« to banter it by the [ndian's unknown ſomething, 
cc which ſupports the Tortoiſe, which ſupports the 
ce Elephant, which ſupports the World; yet he too 
ce often repreſents this Notion of Subſtance as 


„ ſome real unknown Thing or Being, which 


« holds the Properties in Union, and which is 
« different from all thoſe Things, which he calls 
« Dualities or Properties, and which ſupports 
« them all in Exiſtence; tho' he owns, we know 
ce it not, and have no Idea of it: And thus he 
<« ſeems to build again, and maintain the very 
4 Notion which he before deſtroyed *.” And 
elſewhere, thus we ſee he maintains his Notion 
« of a general Subſtance, which he had before 
« ridiculed .“ | | 

Moſt certain it is, that Mr. Locke frequently 
affirms, theSub/tance of Things is unknown to us. 
And he juſtly ridicules all Pretences towards 
clearing up the Myſtery, by ſaying it is zhat, 
which ſupports Accidents: Since this leaves 
us as much in the dark, as the Iadian's unknown 
ſomething , which ſupports the Tortoiſe, But 
where is the Inconſiſtency between this, and 
maintaining that there muſt be a Syb/tance for the 
Support of Qualities or Properties; — that this 
Subſtance, tho* unknown, is diſtinct from ſuch 
Qualities, and that they cannot ſubſilt without 
it f | | 


* P. 49. See alſo p. 47, 48. P. 62. This relates to 
p. 66. of Mr. Locke's firſt Letter to the Biſhop of Morceſter. 
+ See B. I. C. 4. 5 18. B. II. C. 13. 18 20. C. 23. 52, 3, 6. 
23. C. 31. 513. Fg 
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Mr. Locke had been before charged, with af- 
moſt diſcarding Subſtance out of the World: But 
let us; ust hear what he ſays for himſelf. Hav- 
ing quoted ſeveral Paſſages out of his own E/ 
ſay, he thus remarks, —— © theſe, and the like 
« Faſhions of ſpeaking intimate, that the Sub- 
« ſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the 
86 Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Think- 
* ing, or other obſervable Idea, though we 
* know not what it is.” Again, as long as 
< there is any ſimple Idea, or ſenſible Quality 
&« left, according to my Way of arguing, Sub- 
& ſtance cannot be diſcarded, becauſe all ſimple 
Ideas, all ſenſible Qualities, carry with them 
* a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiſt in, and 
* of a Subſtance wherein they inhere *.“ More- 
over, it having been objected, that his Simile 
about the Elephant and Tortoiſe was to ridicule the 
Notion of Subſtance, and the Europæan Philoſo- 
phers for aſſerting it, Mr. Locke refers to the very 
Section , on which the Charge is founded, to 
prove he had no ſuch Intention: But ſays, thoſe 
Paſſages were * to ſhew, that though Subſtance 
« did ſupport Accidents, yet Philoſophers, who 
« had found ſuch a Support neceſſary, had no 
% more a clear Idea of what that Support was, 
« than the Indian had of that, which ſupported 
« his Tortoiſe, tho' ſure he was, it was ſome— 
c thing 3.“ 

So that now ſuppoſing, that Mr. Locke had at 
firſt ſo expreſs'd his Sentiments, in relation to 
Subſtance, that it might be thought, he really 
deſign'd to ridicule the Notion of it, or diſcard 
its very Being out of the World; yet after he has 


* Firſt Letter to the Biſhop of Horceſter, p. q, 10. 
1 B. II. C. 13 519. Þ Third Letter, p. 379. : 
0 
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fo clearly told us his Meaning, and that he had 


no ſuch Deſign; what could poſſibly in- 
duce an ingenious Gentleman to repeat a ſtale 
Objection, which Mr. Locke himſelf, had long 
ſince anſwered? But the Doctor further obſerves, 
that if the Subſtance of Body, and the Subſtance 
<* of Mind be ſo much unknown, then the Sub- 
&« ſtance of Body may be the ſame with the 
« Subſtance of Mind, for ought we know to 
c the contrary. If we know nothing of this 

« Subſtance, but that it is ſomething that ſub- 
« fiſts by itſelf, and upholds and unites Proper- 
<« ties, how can we tell but that the very ſame 
<« individual Subſtance, may be the Subſtratum, 
«© or Subject both of ſolid Extenſion with all its 
% Modes, and of Thinking with all its Modes, 
«and may unite the Modes, or Properties of 
« Body and Mind together“? 

Again, If this Subſtance or Subſlratum be 
e ſo unknown a Thing, as Mr. Locke ſuppoſes, 


c how can I deny any thing concerning it? or 


ce at leaſt how can I be ſure that God and the 
ec material World have not one common Sub- 
ec ſtance ? 

But now, if it can be demonſtrated, as it 
certainly may, and as this Gentleman affirms it 
has been, by many learned Writers r, that Mat- 
ter cannot think, does it not evidently follow, 
that Thinking can only be the proper Attribute of 
an immaterial Being? And therefore tho* we 
ſhould never know the, very Subſtances of Things 
themſelves; yet we may be abundantly aſſured, 
from their well known Properties, that the Sub- 
ſtance of Body, is not the ſame with the Sub- 


*P.61, +P.63, +#P.115. He mentions particu- 
larly Dr. Clarke, Dr. Bentley, Mr. Grove, and Mr. Ditton. 
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ſtance of Mind; and that God and the material 
World, neither have, nor can have, one common 
Subſtance, And beſides, theſe Things have been 
fairly demonſtrated by thoſe very Men, who ac- 
knowledged their Ignorance, as to what the in- 
moſt Nature of Subſtance might be“. Indeed, 
if the very Subſtance of Spirit, was a Power of 
Thinking always in AF, as this Gentleman main- 
| tains, and if Nothing remained of the Soul, when it 
ceas'd to think I, the attempting to prove that 
the Subſtance of Body was not the Subſtance of 
Mind, would be only proving that actual Think- 
ing, and a marble Statue were different Things. 
Nor would there, one might hope, be much 
Difficulty in convincing Men, that theſe Things 
were not the /ame. 

But fince the Generality of Men have been 
accuſtom'd to fuppoſe, that Powers and Proper- 
ties are one Thing, and Subſtance another: And 
ſince, if there really be a Subſtance diſtinct from 
all ſuch Powers and Properties, the inmoſt Na- 
ture of it ſeems to be conceal'd from us; it may 
therefore be ſubmitted, whether demonſtrably 
_ proving that Thought and Conſciouſneſs cannot a- 
riſe from a material Syſtem, be not a rational 
Method to convince Men, that Thinking is by no 
Means a Mode of Matter ? | 

However 1t 1s ſtill urged, that upon Mr. 
Locke's Hypotheſis, our own Souls may be 
4 material Beings, for ought we know, and 
e conſequently diviſible and mortal +.” 


As to the latter, fee Hum. Und. B. IV. C. 10. And as to 
both, ſee Dr. Clarke's firſt Vol. of Boyle's Lectures, and Pre- 
face to the ſecond. And to mention no other, ſee the Au- 
thor of An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul. What 
he thinks of our Knowledge of Subſtance, ſee Vol. I. p 323, 
324, in the Notes, and p. 328, FP. 52. 116. FP.62.- 
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1 TY it has been ſhewn &, that Mr. Locke 
very firmly believed both the 1ndivi/tbility and Im- 
+nortality of the Soul. It is true, the Doctor here 
only mentions the Conſequence of that, which 
Mr. Locke ſuppoſes might be effected by Omni- 
Potence, But will this Gentleman maintain, that 
the Soul, upon his own Hypotheſis, is ſecurer of 
Immortality, than upon that, which Mr. Locke 
mentions ? Tho? even this, tis evident, he men- 
tions only as a bare Poſſibility, and not as his 
own Opinion T. However, will the Doctor's 
Hypotheſis better ſecure the Soul, than Mr. Locke's, 
from the Power of that Being who created it? 
Or can he think of any firmer Baſis, to reſt the 
Immortality of the Soul upon, than the Veracity, 
the Power, the Goodneſs.and Juſtice of God? 

The learned Author of An Enquiry into the 


Nature of the Human Soul, whoſe Zeal for Mr. 


Locke has been already conſidered, not only ac- 
knowledges, that Mr. Loce allows the Soul 
« js Immaterial: But tells us, that Mr. Locke 
<< hath well obſerved, that they are different Con- 
« fſiderations, that prove the Soul immortal and 
< in material.” And tho* that Author be as 
ſtrenuous an Aſſertor of the Soul's /mmateriality, 
as ever wrote in Defence of it; yet he ſuppoſes, 
he has ſhewn the Folly of thoſe, who, to prove 
ce the Soul mortal, think it enough, if it were 
« ſhewn material l.“ 

How far the ingenious Dr. Walis may give 
into this Opinion, which is here condemn'd ; 
and how far he may be wrong, in ſo doing, the 
learned Reader mult determine. 


* Vindication of Mr. Locke, p. 2=6. 9, 10, 14. +Tbid. 
p. 2—6. + Vol. I. p. 194, 195. | P. 293. ſee alſo 
p-. 242— 245 in the Notes. 
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But now, tho? the Doctor does not miſtake Mr. 
Locke's Meaning about the Mobility of Spirits“, 
as the learned Author, juſt mentioned, certain- 
ly does; yet he will not allow that Mobility be- 


longs to them. 


He ſuppoſes that Spirits are neither extended, 
nor have any Relation to Place T. That they do 
not properly exiſt or reſide any where; but that it 
may be philoſophically ſaid, zhey exiſt or reſide 


20 wheret. It is therefore no Wonder, he will 


not allow them a Power to move themſelves from 
one Place to another, For it 1s certain, as he 
obſerves, that if Mobility be aſcrib'd to Spi- 
<« rits, or a Power to change their Place, then it 


+ ON neceſſarily follows that bey are in a Place.“ 


Whereas on the contrary, if they are properly in 
no Place, or no where; it really ſeems impoſlible 
that they ſhould move any where. | 
The ingenious Author ſays a great deal to ſup- 
port his Opinion; but I wiſh his Metaphy/ics are 
not too abſtracted for the Generality of Readers, 
For tho' the Doctor tells us, that Spirits pro- 
e perly belong to another Rank of Natures, ano- 
e ther World of Beings, which require only Acti- 
vity and Conſciouſneſs, and do not require any 
proper Situation to be given them, any Space 
to poſſeſs or Place to exiſt or reſide in | 3? 
yet how is it poſſible to conceive (for me I am 
ſure it is not) that any real Being ſhould be active 
and conſcious, without being active and conſcious 


ſomewhere? He ſays indeed, that tho? a Body 
cannot be without Being ſomewhere ; yet a Spi- 


„ rit, which is a conſcious active Power, may 
« have a real Exiſtence, and yet have 0 proper 


See his Eſſays, p. 132, 147. FP. 296. 1. 161, 
„ - S3.0408, 
Place; 
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&« Place; that is, may reſide, or be ſituated 20 
«© where in the Senſe he has explain'd it, 1. e. 
have no Proximity of Situation to Bodies, or 
fill up no ſuppoſed Dimenſions of Space *.“ 
And moreover, that „ our Spirits act immedi- 


s ately upon our Bodies, and receive Senſations 
% from them .“ 


If the Doctor had only maintain'd, that Spirits 
are not in any Place, or any where, in ſuch a 
Manner, as to exclude either Body, or Spirit, 
from that very Place, I could eaſily, I think, 
have underſtood it; but how Spirits can ad, and 


be adted upon, without being ſomewhere; or how | 


they can really exiſt, as ſo many Subſtances t, 
and yet not be nearer to, or farther from, every 
finite Being in the Univerſe, is a Piece of re- 
fin*d Metaphy/ics, which muſt always be admi- 
red, even by thoſe, who can never underſtand it. 
But Mr. Locke is again attack'd in relation to 
Spirits, in the following Article of Identity. 
This Gentleman ſays, that Mr. Locke, having 
« written more intelligibly on this Subject [of 
Identity] than preceding Philoſophers, grows 
e bold, and aſſerts, that the Difficulty of this 
« Subject ariſes from Names ill uſed, rather 
ce than from any Obſcurity in the Thing itſelf; 
« and that *tis want of Care and Attention that 
e has clouded and confounded the Thoughts of 
«© Men.” And then the Doctor proceeds to ob- 
ſerve, that in his general Scheme of Identity, 
and Divertſiy, as well as in his particular Ap- 
<« plication hereof to Body, Mind, Plant, Ani- 


« mal, &c. he has performed with great Inge- 


« nuity.” Tho? the Doctor thinks „ there re- 
„ main ſome Difficulties to remove ||.”? 


P. 164. R IF. 295- 
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The Reader will judge, from what has been 
before obſerv'd on Dr. Butler's Diſſertation, 
whether it be not a juſt Remark of Mr. Locke, 


that the chief Difficulty ariſes from Names ill uſed. 


As to Mr. Locke's growing bold, tho? it may 


ſound a little harſh to ſome Readers; yet I durſt 
ſay the Doctor meant nothing worſe, than valiant 


or couragious, In which Senſe, Virgil ſeems to 
uſe audax and audentior *, and Homer, Tokuya} 


But Mr. Locke is of opinion, that Spirits, as 


well as Bodies, <©* muſt each of them exclude 
ce any of the ſame Kind, out of the ſame Place: 
« Becauſe otherwiſe the Notions and Names of 
& Identity and Diverſity would be in vain, and 
ce there could be no ſuch Diſtinction of Subſtances, 
& or any thing elſe, one from another . Up- 
on which the Doctor obſerves, that this is not 
« only oppoſed by the vulgar Philoſophers, 
« who ſuppoſe a thouſand Minds may be in the 
c ſame ubi, but *tis very diſagreeable alſo with 
ce the juſter Notion of a Mind, which being not 
extended and having no relation to Place, 
scan neither be ſaid to admit, or exclude Fellow 
c Minds from the ſame Place.“ 

As it is impoſſible that Fellow Minds ſhould 


admit or exclude one another from the ſame 


Place, which never were in any Place; So it 
muſt be allow'd that Mr. Locke's Language is 
not exactly ſuited to the Doctor's Hypotheſis. 
But it 1s much this Author ſhould oppoſe the 
vulgar Philoſophers, as he calls them, to Mr. 
T.ocke: Since having himſelf deprived Spirits 
even of their 2bi, which has been allotted them 
by ſeveral, as a more becoming Habitation than 


* Aineid, IV. F615. VI. 95. IX. Y 625. + Iliad. 
*. V 205. F B. II. C 27. 62. P. 296. | 2 
i I 
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Locus, — moreover, having himſelf ſmiled at the 11 
Diſtinction which is made between theſe two Names; 14 
and withal having plainly intimated that Spirits 1 
can be in neither, but they muſt be circum- 5 | 
ſcribed *, in expreſs Contradiction to the Doctrine 
of the Schools, viz. that a Spirit is only defini- 
tive in loco; I ſay, for theſe Reaſons, he might 
have been ſilent on this Head; ſince he lies e- | 
qually expoſed with Mr. Locke to the Cenſure ö 
and Diſpleaſure of thoſe Gentlemen. | 
However the Doctor thus proceeds, — If 
Minds were extended, why may not two cre- 0 
«ated Minds be in the ſame Place, and pene- 5 
<« trate each other, as well as [Mr. Locke] ſup- f 
„ poſes God, the infinite Mind, to penetrate all 
«© Minds, and all Bodies whatſoever ? Muſt God 
be the /ame with all Minds, becauſe he pene- 
<« trates all Minds? If a Spirit be never ſo little 
<< denſer than Space, tis Matter; and if Spirits | 
* be no denſer than Spaces, why may they not | 
<< penetrate each other, as well as both Space | 
e and Spirit are ſuppoſed to penetrate Matter? | 
I thought it had been a peculiar Property of 
Matter to be impenetrable by a Being of its N 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


« own kind. What? is Spirit, impenetrable 
« by Spirit too? Can a Spirit penetrate the 
„ groſſeſt Matter, and yet not penctrate that 
thin Extenſion of a fellow Spirit, which is 
<« finer than the moſt refined Matter, and as te- 
» nuious and unſolid as Space itſelf, as mere 
« Emptineſs F ?*? | . | 
What a ſtrange Metaphyſician was Mr. Locke! If 
He makes a manifeſt Difference between the in- | 1 
Anite Spirit penetrating every Subſtance; and one | 
finite Spirit penetrating another! That is, he ſup- 


P. 147, 148, FP. 296. 1 = | 
8 5 | Q 2 poſes | 
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Poſes that the Omnipreſence of the Eternal and 
Unchangeable Creator, can occaſion no Doubt 
concerning his Identity: Whereas if finite Spirits 
did not . exclude each other out of the ſame 


„Place, he thinks the Notions and Names of 


Identity and Diverſity would be in vain, and 
c there could be no ſuch Diſtinction of Sub- 
« ſtances *. Let the learned Reader judge of his 
Miſtake. The Doctor indeed ſeems greatly ſur- 
prized, that Mr. Locke ſhould not allow an 2x- 
tenaed, finite Spirit to be penetrable by another; 


a Being as unſolid as Space itſelf: That is, if I 


rightly underſtand the Doctor, as unſolid, as juſt 

Nothing at all f. 0 
But has not Mr. Locke given a Reaſon, why 

every finite Spirit ſhould have a Place peculiar 


to itſelf? | 


However to this the Doctor replies, “ that e- 
very Spirit is ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from all 
others, by its particular Cogitations, and Con- 
4 ſciouſneſs 4.“ 

Let us firſt ſuppoſe, that all the finite Spirits 
in the Univerſe were extended, and that a thou- 
ſand of them penetrated each others Subſtance; 
and were thus in the Language of the School-men 
in the ſame bi. Now, notwithſtanding each 
would have a Conſciouſneſs of its own, and fo 
be ſenſible of its particular Exiſtence, Pains, 
or Pleaſures; it may be aſk*d, whether any one 
of them could diſtinguiſh its own Subſtance from 


that of another? Or whether any other finite 


Spirit whatever could thus diſtinguiſh? And con- 
ſequently whether, as Mr. Locke ſuppoſes, ** the 
« Notions and Names of Identity and Diver/ity 
« would not be in vain,” in ſuch a Fumble of Sub. 


. H. e. 25.42, See p. 40. 116. P. 296. 
. ſtances? 
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ſtances? Two Drops of Water, or two Glo- 
bules of Quickſilver, would, I think, be full as 
diſcernible from each other, after they were in- 
corporated, as ten thouſand Spirits, who had 
penetrated each others Dimenſions. And there- 
tore it is ſubmitted, whether for a proper Di- 
ſtinction of Subſtances of the ſame kind, a Di- 
ſtinction of Place be not abſolutely neceſlary ? 

But now ſuppoſing theſe Beings to be unex- 
tended *, and that a Power of Thinking is the ve- 
ry Subſtance of Spirit , it would then be an odd 


kind of Jargon, to talk of one Spirit's Power of 


Thinking penetrated by the Power of Thinking of 
another, So that notwithſtanding this Author 
ſeems to plead ſo ſtrenuouſly for the Penetrability 
of Spirits, 'tis plain that his own Hypotheſis will 
not admit of it, any more than Mr. Locke”; tho? 
he was willing to ſhew what Arguments might 
be brought againſt that Gentleman. Indeed 


there 1s this Difference between the two Hypo- 


theſes, that, whilſt the one will not admit fellow 
Minds into the ſame Place, the other will neither 
admit or exclude them t. | | 
The Dr. next proceeds to obſerve, that Mr. 
_ Locke „ makes the Identity of Vegetable and Ani- 
e mal Beings, to conſiſt in a Participation of 
the ſame continued Life by conſtantly fleeting 
c Particles of Matter in Succeſſion vitally united 
ce to the ſame organized Body .“ Here, ſays 
this Gentleman, I aſk Leave to remark, firſt, 
ce perhaps, it would be too hard to aſk this Au- 
ce thor ** to explain with great Exactneſs what 
« he means here by Life and vitally; the ſame 


*P. 296. +P.116. .: TP, 296. IB. II. C. 27.44, 
5, 6, The Doctor here takes Notice, that Mr. Locke 
was living, when this was wrote, S 
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. Life in a Plant cannot ſignify the ſame Juice, 
« or nutritive Particles; for it may be tranſ- 


4 planted from Clay to Chalk, or from a Bed of 


% Earth to a Bottle of Water, and ſtill *tis the 
« fame Plant. Nor can Life mean the ſame 


4 Tubes, or the ſame Channels betwixt the 


“ Fibres, for they may by Degrees be obſtruct- 
« ed, and new ones found or formed, till the 
« old are narrowed, withered, and grown im- 
e pervious to the Juice. Nor can Life mean the 
« ſame Method of Motion of that Juice thro? 
« the Plant; for if you bend the Head of a 
« Plant down to the Earth, and let its Top 


< take Root, as may be done to Vines or Bram- 
<< bles, then cut off the old Stalk near its firſt 


Root, and the Paſſage of the nouriſhing 
e Juice will be juſt contrary, and yet perhaps 
« *tis the ſame Plant ſtill. I would aſk further, 
<« when the Graft of a Pearmain has grown three 
Months, or ſeven Years, upon the Stock of a 
« Crab, is it the ſame Tree? Has it the ſame 
„Life, or has it not“ ?“ | 

I beg Leave here firſt to obſerve,” that ſince 
we are not ſo happy as to have Mr. Locke's Ex- 
planation of his own Meaning, we can only gueſs 
at it. Tho? I will venture to believe, he would 
have found no manner of Difficulty in explain- 
ing himſelf, even with great Exact ne. But 
now, whatever Plant or Tree 1s capable of re- 
ceiving Nouriſhment, whether from Chalk, or 
Clay, or Water, or each of them alternately ; 
let the old Tubes or Channels wither, and new 
one's be formed; or let the Nouriſhment ſuch 
Tree receives, be diſtributed in any manner or 
Direction whatever; yet whilſt ſuch Nouriſh- 


*P.297, 298, _ 
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ment was continued, would not” that Tree be 
ſaid to have a vegetable Life? And whilſt ſuch 


Life was not interrupted by any Accident, might 


it not be ſaid to be the ſame Life? And what- 
ever was ſo united to that Tree, as to partake of 


that common Life with it, might not this * ſaid 


to be vitally united* ? 


And therefore, whether the Pearmain grow- 
ing upon the Stock of a Crab, be eſteem'd one 
and the ſame Tree, or not (in either of which 
Views, it may appear to different Men, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Ideas Þ of a Tree) yet whilſt 
the Graft and Stock are ſo united, as to partake of 
one common Life, might they not be ſaid to have 


the ſame Life, as much as any other Tree, and 


its Branches? 


The ingenious Author thus proceeds, 
] might ſay the like concerning the Life of 


« Animals, It can't be the ſame Blood, that is 


de the ſame Life; for in a few Months perhaps, 
e we have few of the ſame Particles of Blood as 

« before; however by Dr. Lower's Experiment 
of Transfuſion, it may be all changed in an Hour. 


« Nor can the ſame Veins, or Veſſels, make 


« the ſame Life, for they are the fame when the 
« Animal is dead, or they may be changed in 
e Life-time. Nor is it the ſame Motion of the 
4 Blood and Juices, that makes the ſame Life ; 
c for individual Motion can't be communicated 
<« to ſucceſſive Parts of Matter, ſince *tis periſh- 
de ing every Moment, as [Mr. Locke's] ſecond 
c“ Section aſſures us 1.“ 

Whatever that may conſiſt 1 in, which i is call'd 
Animal Life ; whether in a certain Motion from 


27. 204 Und. B. II. C. 27. 84. + Ibid. $28, 29, 
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within, as Mr. Locke ſuppoſes * ; or only in the 
Heat of the Heart, as the famous Des Cartes 
maintains ; or howſoever it is kindled up by 
the Great Author of Nature; yet as long as any 
Creature enjoyed ſuch Life without Interruption, 
tho? it be communicated to conſtantly fleeting Par- 
ticles ; tho? the Blood, the Veſſels, and the Motion 
of the Huids undergo never ſo many Alterations; | 
yet whilſt ſuch Life is enjoy*d by the ſame Ani- 
mal without Interruption, might it not be call'd 
the /ame continued Life? | 

But If a Tree, or Animal, ſays the Doctor be 
<« dead for ſome time, and by Almighty Power 
« new Life and vital Motion be given to the 
« ſame Matter, *tis a different Life, according 


to [Mr. Locke;] for *tis not the ſame continu- 


«ed Life, yet it ſeems to be the ſame Plant, 
<« and the ſame Animal ||.” FW. 
If any thing ſo extraordinary ſhould have hap- 
pened, let us ſuppoſe Mr. Locke would have call'd 
one the /ame Plant, and the other the ſame 
Animal, reſtored to Life. If we ſuppoſe this, 
would ſo remarkable a Caſe any way injure his 
general Deſcription either of vegetable or animal 

Identity? | | 3 
However the Doctor afterwards approves of 
what Mr. Locke ſuppoſes is neceſſary to conſtitute 
the ſame Man, and then proceeds to conlider 
what is ſaid of Perſonal Identity; but firſt he 
makes the following Quotation out of Mr. Locke, 
« A Perſon is a thinking intelligent Being, 
„ which has Reaſon and Reflection, and can 
„ conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking 
„Thing in different Times and Places; which 
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ce it does only by that Conſciouſneſs, which is in- 
* ſeparable from Thinking *,” Now I que- 
* ſtion, ſays Dr. Watts, whether we may ſo ea- 
<« fily agree with him in this, as a ſufficjent Ac- 
© count of what a Perſon is. | 

„Let us conſider a little. The Words Self, 
and Conſciouſneſs of ſelf refer only to the Pro- 
„ noun J; but are not the Pronouns Thou and 
« He perſonal Pronouns as well as 17? 


Beyond all Controverſy they are; but what 


then? Can either Thou or He judge of another 
Man's Conſciouſneſs * If they cannot, what ſig- 
_ nifies their being perſonal Pronouns ? — But the 
Doctor thus proceeds, « ſuppoſe Armando 
has ſlain his Neighbour in the Sight of Martys 


« and Criton, and ſhould be ſeized with ſuch a 


« Loſs of Memory afterwards, or ſuch Di- 
c ſtraction, as to blot out the Conſciouſneſs of 
« this Action from the Mind. Armando then 
« would ſay, it was not JI; but may not Martys 
c and Criton {till charge him, Thou art the Mur- 
ce derer? May they not juſtly ſay, that He is 


« guilty, and He ſhould be put to Death? Are 


te they not as good Judges of the ſame Perſen, 
« as Armando is himlelf? ”? 5 

If the Doctor uſes Perſon here in Mr. Locke's 
Senſe, the Queſtion then is, 


as well acquainted with Armando's Conſciouſneſs, 


as he is himſelf? But if Perſon ſignifies any thing 


elſe; how does this Objection affect Mr. Locke ? 
Again, what if Armando ſhould deny the Fact, 
te as having really loſt all Conſciouſneſs of it? Is he 
ee not ſtill the ſame Perſon that flew his Neigh- 
« bour ??— According to Mr. Locke's Idea of the 
ſame Perſon, he certainly is not. And why will 
B. II. C. 27. $9. P. 299, 300. | 
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Gentlemen diſpute againſt Mr. Locke, without 
attending to the Meaning of his Words? 

However, Does not the Witneſs of Mar- 
4 and Criton declare him to be the ſame Per- 
& (12? — But if he be not the ſame Perſon, 
in Mr. Locke's Senſe, will all the Declarations in 
the World make him the ſame? And as to his 
being the ſame Perſon in any other Senſe, what 
has Mr. Locke, in the leaſt, to do with it? 

But ſtill, „they know his Body to be the 
<« ſame, and according to the Laws of Nature, 
<« they juſtly infer his Soul muſt be the ſame alſo, 
< whatſoever Armando's Diſtraction might dict- 
ce ate concerning himſelf *.“ 

Whatever they might juſtly infer as to the 
Sameneſs of Armando's Soul and Body; they 
could not ſurely infer with any Reaſon or Ju- 
ſtice, that the diſtracted Armando ought now to 
be puniſhed for what the ſober and tormer- 
ly did. 

N The Doctor afterwards quotes ſeveral Paſſages 
from Mr. Locke's q and 10 Section , where 
we are told, that in Conſciouſneſs alone con- 
« ſiſts Perſonal Identity. And that it is not con- 


e fſidered in this Caſe, whether the ſame ſelf be 


continued in the ſame, or divers Subſtances.— 
« And that the ſame Conſciouſneſs unites diſtant 
« Actions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Sub- 
« ſtances contributed to their Production.” — 
The Doctor having mentioned theſe, and more to 
the ſame Purpoſe, he is pleaſed to make the 
following Remark, “ any Man that reads 
ce this, and knows that the Author is in doubt, 
« whether Matter may not thinkt, would be 
e ready to ſuſpect that he is ſo very ſollicitous 
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*© to make the ſame Subſtance unneceſſary to Per- 
«© fonal Identity, that ſo he may maintain his ſup- 


e poſed Poſſibility of Matter being made ca- 


<«« pable of Thinking, Sc.“ 9 25 

WithSubmiſſion to the Doctor, I believe that any 
Man, at leaſt moſt unprejudiced Men, who know 
that Mr. Locke maintains that Matter is of itſelf 
incapable of ſo much as Motion ; who know he 
believed that his Senſations could not be the 
Action of bare, inſenſible Matter, nor ever 
could be, without an immaterial thinking Being , 
and who likewiſe know, that his Doctrine of 
Perſonal Identity would hold equally true (at leaſt 
in his Opinion) whether the Soul was allowed to 
be immaterial or not ||; I ſay moſt anprejudiced 
Men who know theſe Things, would, I believe, 
be inclined to think, that the Doctor's Szſpicions 
are neither very kind, nor well: grounded. But 
beſides, does not the Doctor's own Mypotheſis, 


full as much as Mr. Locke's, require that the 


fame Subſtance ſhould be unneceſſary to Perſonal 
Identity? I really think it does; ſince Body is 
one Part of the Doctor's Idea of Perſon F. 

However, I ſuppoſe, the Doctor's Hypotheſis 
may innocently require that, which renders poor 
Mr. Locke's highly ſuſpicious. Such a Misſor— 
tune is it to be a /uſpeffed Man! 

« But to indulge, ſays the Doctor no further 
ce Suſpicions 4. — In my humble Opinion, 
he has rather indulged too many already. AndI 


ſhould hope, when the ingenious Author comes 
to review them, he will heartily wiſh they had 


not been indulged, 


*P.301, 302; +B.IV.C.10.F10. f. B. II. C. 23. 
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Towards the Concluſion of his laſt Eſay, he 


| thus expreſſes himſelf. << To do Mr. Locke 
<< Juſtice, he acknowledges * that zhe more pro- 


* bable Opinion is that this Conſciouſneſs (in which 
„he ſuppoſes Perſonal Identity to confiſt) is an- 
& nexed to one individual immaterial Subſtance . 
Well then, fince Mr. Locke acknowledges this, 
and ſtil] maintains that Perſonal Identity conſiſts 
in Identity of Conſciouſneſs; this evidently ſhews, 
what has been juſt obſerved, that he thought 
the Immateriality of the Soul and his Doctrine of 
Identity were very conſiſtent with each other. 
But farther, Mr. Locke does not only acknow- 
ledge, <** the more probable Opinion to be, that 
« this Conſciouſneſs is annexed to one indivi- 
dual immaterial Subſtance ;?*? but that it “ is 
« annexed to, [and the Affection of,] one indi- 
&« vidual immaterial Subſtance f. Thereby 
plainly making it, not a mere ſuperadded Pro- 
perty, as ſome might poſſibly ſuſpect him; but 
a Power belonging to the very Nature of an im- 
material Subſtance, 
And therefore the Doctor ſhould not have cur- 


tail'd this ſhort Paragraph, when perhaps the 


whole was no more than neceſſary to take off 
thoſe bad Impreſſions, which his Repreſentations 
of Mr. Locke might have made upon the 
Reader, | 

This might indeed proceed only from Haſte, or 
Inaltention, or the Doctor might think that the 
ger Part of the Propoſition was ſufficient; 

would not fo much as inſinuate it aroſe from 
any worſe Principle. But the Doctor has ſti]! 
more Objections to Mr, Locke's Notion of 


Perſonal Identity. 
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« Mr. Locke, ſays that Gentleman, ſeems to 
« allow, that according to his Deſcription of 
«« Perſonal Identity, two different Men may be 
one and the ſame Perſon; for in his 13® and 
4 14 Sections, as well as in other Parts of this 
„Chapter“, he grants that a different Spirit 
t created long after, may poſſibly have the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Actions done by a Spirit exiſtent 
„many Ages before, . impreſs'd upon it; by this 


„Means the Mayor of Queenborougb might ſup- 
„ poſe his Soul had been the Soul of Socrates, 


as Section 19, and then this latter Soul or 
„Spirit, or this Man, becomes the /ame Perſon 
„with the former, and thus Socrates and the 
Mayor of Queenborough become one Perſon. 
But I deny, continues the Doctor, this to be 
proper conſcious Remembrance: Tis only a 
« deluſive Impreſſion on the Mind or Fancy 
e imitating the Act of Memory: *tis a ſtrong 
„ Belief of what is falſe, And can ſuch a Frenzy 


« be ſufficient to turn two Men into one Per- 


« ſon ? ˙ 

The Doctor having tack'd what is ſaid in the 
13 Section, concerning the Poſſibility of a fal/e 
- Repreſentation, with what Mr. Locke mentions 
in the 19"; to wit, that if Socrates and the 
Mayor of Qucenborougb agree in the Identity of 
Conſciouſneſs, they are the ſame Perſon ; he main- 
tains that what is here call'd Conſciouſneſs, is on- 
ly Pbrenzy and Deluſion. But how could this 
Gentleman get Leave of himſelf to imagine 


that Mr. Locke wou'd call Madneſs by the Name 


of Conſciouſneſs? Has Mr. Locke any where ſo 
much as intimated that Phrexnzy and Conſciouſ- 
eſs are identical Terms? Or that Maane/s is 
v Ibid, FP. 304. 85 
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eſſential to Per/onal Identity? He affirms indeed, 
that Socrates and the Mayor of Queenboroug h 
wou'd be the ſame Perſon in caſe they agreed in 
the /ame Conſciouſneſs, But in anſwer to this, 
the Doctor firſt takes it for granted, that the 
poor Mayor 1s actually in a Phrenzy, and 
then demands, whether /uch a Phrenzy (which I 
preſume is the ſame with Conſciouſneſs) be ſufficient 
to turn two Men into one Perſon? Mr, Locke 
ſurely knew full well, that mad Men were capa- 
ble of imagining any thing whatever. But in 
his whole Diſcourſe upon Perſonal Identity, which 
he makes to conſiſt in Identity of Conſciouſneſs, I 
believe it will be found upon a careful Exami- 
nation, that he means only ſuch a real Conſciouſ- 
neſs as renders Men juſtly liable either to Rewards 
or Puniſhments for their paſt or preſent Beha- 
viour, This is the Conſciouſneſs upon which, 
according to him, Perſonality depends; and as 
far as this extends, ſo far reaches the Identity of 
every Perſon. | 

« As far, ſays Mr. Locke, as any intelligent 
«« Being can repeat the Idea of any paſt Action 
« with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it had of it at firſt, 
and with the ſame. Conſciouſneſs it has of any 
<«« preſent Action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal 
cc Self k.“ | 

Can the Meaning of this be— ſo far as any 
diſtracted Being, can thro' his Frenzy, appropri- 
ate any Action to himſelf, of which he was ne- 
ver truly conſcious, ſo far he is the ſame Perſon : 
Or in other Words, ſo far he is july entitled 
either to Reward or Puniſhment. | 

But the Doctor thus proceeds. 
Muſt Domitian be really the ſame Perſon 
& with Romulus, if his Pride cou'd ſo far impreſs 
.I. C. 27. 618. . 
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<« his Imagination, and impoſe upon his Memo- 
& ry, as to perſuade him that he built Rome? 
< Is not this contrary to all the Senſe and Rea- 
„ ſon, as well as the Language of Mankind? 
And might not Domitian by the ſame Mad- 
e neſs become Ninus and Darius and Plato, and 
<< twenty Perſons as well as two *? ? 

One would think Mr. Locke had faid enough 
in that 14 Section which the Doctor quotes, 
to have difcournged him from aſking all theſe 
Queſtions, and others to the ſame Purpoſe. 

Mr. Locke there mentions a learned and con- 
ſiderable Man, who was perſuaded that his Soul 
had been the Soul of Socrates: But yet Mr. 
Locke will not allow him to be the ſame Perſon 
with Socrates, becauſe not conſcious of any of 
that Philoſopher's Thoughts or Actions . 

Can we now ſuppoſe that Mr. Locke would 
own Domitian for Plato, becauſe Domitian thro? 
Pride and Madneſs would be taken for him? 
Or that Domitian's Soldier (who is afterwards 
mention'd) was Domitian himſelf, becauſe by a 
Diſorder of his Brain, he imagin'd himſelf Em- 
peror t.” On the contrary, ſo far would Mr. 
Locke be from acknowledging the mad Domitian 
to be the ſame Perſon with Plato, or the mad 
Soldier to be the ſame Perſon with the Emperor; 
that he cou'd not, I preſume, allow either Do- 
mitian or the Soldier, to be any Perſon at all: 
I mean in that ſtri&t Senſe, in which Mr. Locke 
uſes the Word. For what is it that he under- 
ſtands by Perſon ? Is it not © a thinking, intelli- 
e gent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection?“ 
Is not Perſon, according to him, a „ forenſick 
« Term appropriating Actions and their Merit, 
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« and ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents, 
e capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Mi- 
r eee ee e 
But does any mad Man whatever come within 
this Deſcription? Can they properly be ſaid to 
be intelligent Agents capable of a Law; or their 
Actions to have either Merit or Demerit belong- 


ig to them? 


Again, the Doctor having mention'd Mr. 
Torckłe's Diſtinction betwixt the /ame Man and 
the ſame Perſon, he thus remarks. 580 I 
„may be the ſame Man that performed a hun- 
„ dred former Actions of Life, tho' I have en- 
<« tirely forgot them all; but I am not the ſame 
«« Perſon that performed Millions of thoſe Acti- 
ons, ſince I have entirely forgotten a far 
„ larger Number of my Thoughts than I can 
<« recollect. Now, I wou'd only enquire whe- 
te ther ſuch a Diſtinction between Man and Per- 
« ſon, is either correſpondent with the Nature 
* and Reaſon of Things, or with the common 
Language of all Men, or the accurate Ex- 
<< preflions of true Philoſophy T? 
But now, if the ſame Man ſhou'd ſometimes 
differ as much from himſelf, as the /ober Mar 
does from the mad Man; can it really be thought 
any Violation either of Grammar or Philoſophy, 
or the Nature or Reaſon of Things, to adapt a 
particular Name to the one State, which ſhou'd 
not belong to the other; even notwithſtanding 
ſuch a particular Expreſſion may not altogether 
agree with the common Language of all Men? 
But, perhaps it may be enquired, how far 
the Doctor has acquitted himſelf in this Affair, 
in order to approach nearer to the Nature and 
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Reaſon of Things, to common Language, and the 
accurate Expreſſions of true Philoſophy ? Why, 
this Gentleman defines Perſonal Identity in the 
following Manner, — “ the ſame Perſon, in a com- 
« Meat Senſe, is the ſame Spirit united to the ſame 
«© Body, that is, in ſhort, the /ame Man *.“ 

This, according to the Doctor, is “ conſider- 
e ing Perſonality rather in its philoſophical. Signi- 
« fication, [but] which yet is by no Means ſo 
very different from the more uſual Meaning 
« of it in common Lite, as Mr, Locke*s Account 
« of it is T.“ 1 | 
And moreover, whilſt Mr. Locke's is a ſtrange 
e and novel Opinion, [this] is much plainer in 
« itſelf, and much more agreeable to the com- 
* mon Senſe of Mankind g.“ And thus, I ſup- 
poſe, the Doctor has avoided thoſe * many In- 
<< conveniencies that may ariſe from | Mr. Locke's] 
«« Notion of Perſonal Sameneſs, even in the com- 
mon Affairs of human Life, as well as in Phi- 
« lJoſophical Science ||.” 

Theſe Inconveniences the Doctor not only 
apprehends to be ſuch, as may utterly diſcou- 
« rage our Aſſent to this Notion 3% but he 
« fears this Opinion, if univerſally received, 
« would bring in endleſs Confuſions, whereſoever 
ce the Word Perſon was introduced 4.“ Some 
Inſtances of theſe Confuſions and Inconventences 
the Doctor gives us, and therefore it may be 
proper to conſider them. 

% According to [Mr. Lockes] Doctrine of 
„ Perſonal Identity, many Men, ſays this Au- 
„ thor, may ſucceſſively or ſimultaneouſly be 
*« one Perſon; and thus every private Soldier in 
ce the Army of Lewis XIV. may become the 

p. 309. +lbid, 4 P. 313. [P, 307, 308. +Ibid. 
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ec ſame Perſon as Alexander the Great, if a gene- 
 «« ral Frenzy ſhould ſeize them, Sc. And fo 
«any one Man may become many Perſons: 

« For if Mr. N. Lee the Tragedian hath a 
e ſtrong Impreſſion on his Fancy, that he taught 
Plato Philoſophy, then he is the fame Perion 
* vwith Socrates; or that he pleaded in the Roman 
Senate againſt Mark Antony, then he is Cicero; 
or that he ſubdued Gaul, and made himſelf 
«© Maſter of Rome, then he is Julius Cæſar; that 
« he wrote the AEneid, then he is Virgil; that he 
I began the Reformation from Popery, then he is 
Marlin Luther; and that he reign'd in England 
« at the latter End of the ſixteentf Century, and 
then he is the ſame Perſon with Queen Elizabeth, 
«On the other hand, this Doctrine ſeems to 

© allow us to believe, that if St. Paul ſhould 
e jrretrievably forget all the Labours and Sut- 
<< ferings that he underwent for the Sake of the 
„ Goſpel, he would not be the ſame Perſon that 
„ fulfil d his Apoſtleſhip ſo gloriouſly : And if 
Judas ſhould never think again through all 
c his future Exiſtence, that he betray'd the Sa- 
viour of the World, he would not be the Per- 
4 ſon that committed that heinous Wickedneſs*.”” 
But now, after the Doctor has ſet forth the 
dreadful} Tendency of Mr. Locke*'s Notion, in 
ſo tragical a Manner, he immediately acquaints 
us, that ** the Way Mr. Locke comes off from 

any terrible Conſequences of theſe Poſſibilities | 
* in his 26/5 Section, is by applying the Word 
&« Perſon to Man only in a forenſic Senſe, as he 
is the Subject of Happineſs or Miſery, and is 
an Object of Rewards or Puniſhments: Ang 
« in Section 13. he ſuppoſes the Goodneſs ang 
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h 10 Juſtice of God will not ſuffer ſuch extrava- 
I gant Poſſibilities to come to paſs, which may 
* affet the Rewards or Puniſhments of Men; 
but his Equity and Truth will diſcover them- 
_ * ſelves in attributing proper Recompences to 
Men or Spirits, conſider'd only as Perſons, or 
** in their Perſonal Identity, i. e. as conſcious of 
their own former Actions of Vice or Virtue “.“ 
I don't at all wonder, that a fair Writer 
ſhould give us Mr. Locke's Anſwer to theſe ex- 
traordinary Objections; but I really wonder, 
that an ingenious Writer can get Leave of him- 
ſelf to ſuffer ſuch Objections to ſtand, when he 
has already ſuch an Anſwer to them. 

However the Doctor next proceeds to men- 
tion certain Inconveniences that may attend Mr. 
Locke's Notion, with reſpect to the common Af- 
Fairs of Human Life. 

The Word Perſon, ſays this Gentleman, 
« is often uſed, if not moſt frequently, without 
c any forenſic Senſe: We ſay, there were five 
& Perſons preſent in the Room at ſuch a Time, or 1 
* had but one Perſon with me, &c. And how can 
« we tell how many Perſons were, or were not 
<« preſent, if the ſuppoſed Conſciouſneſs of five 
« other Perſons ſhould place them there at that 
« Time, and render them the ſame Perſons ? 
Or if the ſuppoſed Forgetfulneſs of the Per- 
<« ſons really preſent ſhould take away their 
„ Perſonal Identity ?“ | 

It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that the in- 
troducing a Diſtinction betwixt Man and Perſon, 
either at Balls or Drawing-Rooms, or many other 
Places of public Reſort, might be often attend- 
ed with ſome Diſorder and Confuſion : but as it 
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does not appear that Mr. Locke had any ſuch 
Deſign, or that he was for altering the common 
Language of Mankind in the common Affairs of 
Human Life, perhaps theſe laſt Objections might 


as well have been ſpared. 


The Doctor concludes his Eays with this Re- 


mark, ——*< Perſonality and Sameneſs of Perſons, 


cc either in this World or the other, muſt not 
<« ſtand upon ſuch a ſhifting and changeable 
«« Principle, as may allow either one Man to 
be two Perſons, or two Men to be one Perſon, 
« or any one Man or Perſon to become another, 


or to be really any thing but himſelf*.” 


If this Gentleman only means, that Perſona- 


lity and Sameneſs of Perſons cannot ſtand upon 


the Principles laid down by Mr. Locke, this is 


what every one muſt judge of for himſelf. 


But if he means, that Nat, Lee, notwithſtanding 
his Diſtraction, is neither Ceſar, nor Cicero, nor 
Luther, nor Queen Ehzabeth, the Doctor is en- 
tirely in the right; but then the Point to be 
conſider'd, is, whether he be not altogether 
miſtaken, when he ſuppoſes Mr. Locke to be his 
Antagoniſt? 

I ſhall give the learned Reader no farther 
Trouble, than juſt leaving the two following 
Queries to his Reflections. | 

Firſt, Whether it be not highly reaſonable 
that Gentlemen ſhould underſtand Mr, Locke, 
before they undertake to cenſure or confute him ? 

And, in the next Place, If they had always 


done this, whether the Number of his Oppo- 


nents might not have been conſiderably leſſen'd ? 


„ 


